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CHAPTER X 

Overview/ Findings and Reconaendations 



Introduction 



This 1s the final report of the Data Based Decision 
Making 1n Secondary Special Education Project. This research 
identified factors which are associated with the successful 
completion cf ecucatlonal and training programs for handicapped 
secondary students. Existing school records were examined to 
determine aspects of educational prograrr planning or 
Implementation and features of family background which distinguish 
these secondary special education students who complete their 
prescribed educational programs from those who terminate before 
completion. This chapter hill present an overview cf the project, 
describe the major findings and offer recommendations to the 
special education program. 



Conttxt of the research 
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High rates of program termination are characteristic of 
handicapped youngsters 1n secondary special education programs. 
In many cases/ the dropout rates for secondary special education 
students exceed those for students 1n regular secondary programs. 
The relatively large number of secondary special education 
students who leave school 1s alarming because many handicapped 
students are not receiving the skills and training necessary to 
support an Independent adult existence. If we can Isolate the 
factors which cause students to leave school/ perhaps special 
education programs can oe modified to counteract the influence of 
these factors. These programs may become more effective 1n 
holding their clients. Likewise/ Identification of programmatic 
factors which Increase the likelihood that youngsters will remain 
In secondary special ecucation programs 1s extremely useful for 
planning programs for the education of the hanal capped. 



Special educators are concerned about the effectiveness 
of the special education program but the i na1 vi dua 11 zea nature of 
the educational plans for Handicapped students obscures the 
examination of the systematic operation' of their program. h% a 
result of federal and state legislation ana local policy providing 
for the education of the hand1«pp*£/ spetial educators 1n public 
schools routinely collect much more detailed Information about the 
students on thei r caseloads than is required or regular students 
in the school district. Detailed personal/ psychological and 
educational histories are compiled; certification decisions 
require consultation among several d1 f ferent prof essionals/ 
parents are asked to describe the behavior of the ^youngsters at 
home; and the child. 1s observed In school settings' fry - special 
education consultants. These data contain valuable information 
about the patterns of the effect of program Interventions. 
However/ the sheer quantity of information collected and the focus 
on a particular student mitigate against the use of these da*ta for 
program planning. Because the unit cf Information Is the 
individual student/ summarizing across students is difficult. 
Consequently/ cnly a relatively small portion of " the available, 
data is ever aggregated. 



For program evaluation ar'd planning/ the unit of 
analysis cannot be *ne individual. It is necessary tc aggregate 
across J n<^iv+d^a4-«-ud^n4-s--in order to discover patterns-oruthe— 
performance of groups of special education students. One 
technique for gathering such aggregate data would be to conduct 
cross sectional surveys of the special education population served 
by a particular program. Such data collection .enterprises avoid 
any Inherent limitations of program information/ such as bias* or 
Incompleteness. However/ the expense of such data collection is 
prohibitive. Moreover/ longitudinal rather than cross sectional 
Information 1s needed to measure long term program effect* 
Therefore/ this strategy 1s not desireable for reasons of both 



cost and yield. 
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A more feasible tactic 1$ to search existing program 
records for Information about the operation of the program* If 
ihe procedures for maintaining the Individual case files are 1n 
general adequate/ these files will yield longitudinal Information 
on a student's career at a much Lower cost. There are dangers 1n 
this approach- Committment to the maintenance of accurate records 
may vary over time so that Information for seme periods of a 
student's career 1n school may be better than Information for 
others.* Moreover/ 1t may be Impossible to determine the quality 
of the 1 nf ormatl on 1n a student's file: certain data may not 
appear because they Mere. not relevant or because they were 
collected and lost subsequently. One ccal of the present research 
1s to assess the ability of the special education department's 
files to support program evaluation. The results presented below 
Indicate that files are a valuable source of data for planners and 
the payoff to decision makers would be Increased by' cont 1nu1 ng to 
Improve file maintenance procedures. 

A 

In order to capture the Information contained 1n 
existing program records/ it 1s necessary to treat these records 
1n ways which depart from standard department practice. That Is/ 
Individual student records were examined to determine similarities 
anc not to diagnose uniqueness. In other norcs/ 1t 1s not the 
specific features cf a special education student's case which sets 
h1(r or her apart from regular education students which 1s of 
Interest. In this research/ we are Looking ^for patterns of 
sameness among certain kinds of handicapped youngsters. We will 
find that the school careers of handicapped students <J1ffer 
considerably depending upon their handicapping condition. 
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Pontlac's special education progran 



The special education program in Pontlac represents the 
variety of programs ano services authorized by county/ state and 
feaerat regulations. In addition to thp state and federal laws 
governing education for the handicapped/ the local special 
education program 1s bound by Michigan 1 * Annual Special Education 
Plan/ the Oakland County Intermediate School District Plan/ and 
official memoranda from the Michigan Department of Education* 
Within constraints established by these various authorities/ the 
special education Department serves . Individuals from birth to age 
25/ 1f they have an Identified handicap. Handicapping conditions 
which are eHgiole for service 'Include educable/ trainable and 
severe mental Impairment/ emotional efhd physical or otherwise 
health Impairment/ anq hearing/ vision or speech and language 
Impairment. 



Eligibility for service In the sped a I e,ducat 1 on program 
is determined by an Individualized education program committee 
(IEPC) which reviews the. Information on "each "prospective client. 
Evaluation by a mu It i d1 sc 1 pi 1 na ry team first determines 1f the 
student meets the criteria for an Identified handicap. If he or 
she does meet the criteria and 1s with1n Q the age boundaries and 
has not been graduated from high school/ "the IEPC will design an 
educational program to meet the student's needs. After a child has 
been certified/ the IEPC will review his cr her eligibi 11 ty every 
three years. Any change 1n the student's program must be reviewed 
by the committee. Therefore/ an IEPC decision 1s requi re<i bef or e 
a student can be considered terminated from school/ decertified 
from special education or even advanced from junior high to senior 
high school programs. Only the IEPC has the authority to change 
the types of special "education programs or services for 
handicappec students. In summary/ the IEPC 1s responsible for the 
development of an 1d1v1dual educational plan for each student. 
This plan Includes a statement of the student's present level of* 
educational performance and of goals and Instructional objectives/ 
with an appropriate schedule mastery. 



A full continuum of programs 1s available for Identified 
special education students. The IEPC makes the placement which 
best meets the neeos of the handicapped student. ThJs placement 
may be in the student's regular school or in a segrega»tec setting. 
Programs for the more mildly handicapped students are located in 
their home schools but programs for the more severely Impaired. are 
located in segregated buildings. For example/ the special 
education department provides a preschool . program for identified 
children between the ages of birth and five years which 1s located 
in a separate facility. A junior high school program for* severely 
emotionally impaired students who are* unable to function, 1n their 
regular schools 1s also housed in a separate location. A complex 
-of three segregated program provide serive for the trainable/ 
severely and multiply impal red. In addition/ special* segregated 
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bilingual programs are also prdvlded for studanta who are unnlt 
to function 1n their home school's special education program with 
support from the district's bilingual program. 



An effort 1s made to place 
restrictive environment" In which to,, 
Programs offered 1n the regular high 
restrictive" available for secondary 
These programs are the focus of this 



each stuoent In the "least 
pursue his or her training* 
school are among the "least 
special education students* 
research* 



i 
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Design of tht rtioarch 

T hi a research Investigates tht ef f ectlvenesa of 
secondary apodal education programs for enabling thtlr clients to 
function Independent ly after graduation. From tht' w1dt array of 
programs available for high school agad han'dlcapped Individuals/ 
ms choss to concentrate on thoss special education programs which 
are operated ,1n regular high achool buildings. These programs 
offer the "least restrictive environment" 1n which to provide 
special services and clients in these programs ere least likely to 
be prevented from 'living no ratal adult lives because of the 
severity qf their handicaps. Our choice of these programs for«.the 
more mildly hanolcapped was dictated by two considerations. On 
the one hana/ If 'the secondary special education program 1a not 
effective for mildly handicapped Individuals/ 1t Is not likely to 
be effective for Its more severely handicapped clients. On the 
other hand/ treatment Interventions which are effective for the 
mildly handicapped may be modified for use wUh the' severely 
handicapped. Therefore/ we shall evaluate these effectiveness of 
these least restrictive high school programs. 



The target population for this research was drawn from 
two cohorts of. special education students: those who entered the 
secondary program °1n the 1978-79 and 1n the 1979-80 school years. 
To measure program ou.tcomes fairly 1t was necessary to examine the 
careers of * s tua-ent s who have been receiving services sufficiently 
long enough for progranr Interventions to have had a chance to 
succeea. handicapped students 1n these two ninth grade cohorts 
could have been 1n the so e c,|,aJ. e d u c a 1 1 o n program a minimum of^ 
three years at the time of this research,. If subjects had been* 
chosen from much earlier cohorts/ all subjects would have had four 
years of experience 1n the program but other problems would have 
confronted the researcher. The program Is likely to* hsVe changed 
considerably 1n the Intervening years and the utility of the 
findings woulo have been reduced for making current program 
decisions. Moreover/ access to practitioners whose personal 
recollections of students! 1n the program were • necessary ■' to 
supplement official records 1s limited for s earlier cohorts. 



The performance of students in three categories of 
handicap 1n the two selected ninth grade cohorts will be compared. 
Students who were certified as educanble mentally Impaired/ 
emotionally Impaired or learning disabled are the subjects, of this 
Investigation. We focused on these •three handicapping conditions 
because they Include the majority of students 1n * the secondary 
special - education program for the cohorts selected. There were 
too few Individuals 1n other categories of handicap to support ao 
Independent analysis and the distinguishing characteristics of the 
different handicaps were too different to permit grouping students 
with different klnos of Impairment. 
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Data collection procedures Involved e combination of 
searching official reeoros and Interviewing Informants 1n the 
epedaUeducattcn program. Previous reeeargh by the principal 
Investigator haa shown that school d1 atrl ct, f Ilea are not complete 
for all atudentst Therefore/ an attempt was made to aupplement the. 
Information from theae fllea with the peraonal records snd 
recollections of special education prectltlonera. Theae- 
procedures were adequate to yield reliable Information on all 
subjects who, wart Identified but they cannot guarantee that all 
•eligible subjects in the two ninth grade cohorts were Identified. 



Several measures of program Intervention and background 
characteristics were collected for each subject. First/ the 
current disposition of eaah subj e,ct <jwas 'obtal ryeo so that those who 
hao s-uccessf ul ly completed their educational programs could be 
identified. Second/, the number of 1 1 nr« s a student was found 
guilty of a serious violation of schco.l , rules w.as use-o as a, 
measure of his or her ability to 'functl on .In the , regular school 
environment. °Th1rd</' the number of self comtalnad special 
education classes taken by the individual was used' as aru indicator 
of the lievel of direct Intervention by, the program staff In a 
student's eaucatlona I -program. Fourth/ the number of yearsan 
Individual received special education services was computed. 
Finally/ a stuoe*nt's sex and race were recorced because of the 
importance of these variables for considerations of equity. No 
reliable measure • of socioeconomic status; or present family 
stability was available for many of th'e subjects. 



These data were coded onto oata sheets by the principal 
investigator (see Appendix A) and prepared for* analysis by 
computer (see .Appendix «B). 
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Hndlngi 



In this Motion* we present a brief overview of the 
major findings from this research. The arguments and evidence 
which support these findings are be found in the subsequent 
chapters of this report. 

* 

1. Students with Imi serious handicaps art mora likely 
to complete their, secondary training than thoat 
with m$re atHoua handlcape. 



t If coir.plat1on of tht secondary program 1a tha erittrlon 

for success 1n jhe special aducatlon program In tha regular high 
schools 1n Pontlac/ stuaents with learning disabilities are irore 
likely to be successful/than their classmates who are educably 
mentally Impaired or emotionally imjJal red. Over two-th1r$a (49 
per cent) of learning disabled students remain 1n school until 
completion of their educational program; only about half of 
eoucable mentally .Impaired <47 per cent) and emotionally 1«ep1red 
<53 *per cent) are -able to continue in less restrictive special 
eoucatlon programs throughout their high school careers. The 
limitations of a learning disability seem to pose fewer problems 
1n managing an environment of thi nonhandl cappeo. In generate 
however/ the Interventions of^the secondary special educators seem 
to be less effective for those students who ,recu1re more 
Intervention. 



» 

2. Students with greater needs for special education 

services receive more direct Involvement from the secondary 
special education program. 



Educable mentally Impaired and emotionally Impaired 
students are enrolled j n more self contained special education 
classes during their high school careers than are learning 
disabled students.. In as much as special ^educators have more 
direct Involvement 1n the educat 1ona I. prosrams of students 1n self 
contained classes/ th"e mere seriously oisatled students experience 
more direct Involvement oy program staff. For the years studied/ 
the >secondary spec 1 a I eoucat 1 on prograrr in Pontlac seems to have 
provided a level 'of service comrrensurate with the level of 
clients 1 needs.. 



3. The longer ' students retain 1n the secondary special 
education program/ the less need they have for 
direct Intervention 1n their educational programs. 



On the -average/ handicapped students take fener self 
contained special education classes 1n their later semesters in 
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high school than they take Initially, To the extent that 
enrollment 1n self fewer contained sped at education classes 
represents a greater ability to function Independently/ a 
student's ability to Interact normally with the nonhandlc apped 
Increases as he or she matures 1n the secondary special education 
program* Further/ to the. extent that this Increased ability to 
function In regular high school courses Indicates ability to 
function In non school environments/ the Increased level of 
"malnst reair.1 ng M Indicates that the secondary special education 
program prepares* Its clients for lives as normal aauLts. 



4. Students who seriously violate school rules experience 
higher Levels of direct Involvement by program staff 
In their educational programs. 



Students who are enrolled In more self contained special 
education courses are more likely to be suspended from high school 
as result of violating school rules. Enrollment 1n self contained 
courses seems to be a measure to prevent a student from 
encountering problems In the regular high school program and to 
Intervene with stuoents who have already committed a suspendable 
offense. Intervention by special education staff and formal 
suspension froir the high school prbgrair are both responses to the 
disruptive behavior of students. 



5. Experience 1n the special education program prior to 
high school has little effect on the level of programs 
Intervention at the secondary level. 

t 

0 

• v * 

Students with more serious handicaps are enrolled 1 n 
more self contained special education courses in high school/ 
regardless of the number of years they have received special 
education services. There does not seem to be a cumulative effect 
of treatment in special education which reduces the need for 
Intervention at the secondary level. Severity of handicap Is the 
factor which determines level of Intervention: current capacity 
and not pre v1os exposure seems to Control the extent to which the 
handicapped' students participate v<1 th their nonhandlcapped 
classmates 1n high school. 

6. Students who receive special education services for more years 
•re less likely to commit a serious violation of school rules 
and they are more likely to complete high school training. 

Early Identification as a special education student 
enables the individual to receive special education services for a 
greater number of years. TMs extended exposure seems to promote 
better functioning ,1 n >the regular high school: program because 
those students uho are In the program longer art less Ukely to be 
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suspended from high school. The longer experience of staff way 
allow them to prescribe more appropriate educational programs 1n 
high school which prevent the handicapped youngster's violating 
school policy. Moreover/ on a more Important measure of success/ 
namely/ program completion/ a longer tenure In the program 1s 
related to a higher probability of program completion. The long 
term effect cf total experience In special*? education programs 
seems to support t he ef f ect1 veness of Interventions at the high 
school level which reduce the difficulties a student encounters 1n 
the regular high school anc Which increases his or her chances of 
completing the secondary program. 



7. The secondary special education program seems effective 
1n enabling the majority of Its clients to function 
In the regular high school environment* 

If the indicator of adequate functioning is avoiding 
suspension* the secondary special education program in Pontiac is 
effective for a majority of Its clients. Only a minority of 
special education students are suspended from high school. Those 
who are suspehoed are irost likely to have been guilty of truancy 
and to have, teen suspended only a single time. However/ 
suspension greatly increases the risks of termination of schooling 
because those who have been found guilty of an Infraction of 
school rules are much less Likely to corrplete high school. 



8. The effects of special education program interventions 
do not seem to be uniform across categories of handicap 
or for students from different backgrounds* 



Estimates of the effects of special education program 
Interventions were derived oy fitting a causal model to the data 
generated 1n this ' research. The model postulated that program 
Intervention variables preceded prograff outcome variables in the 
causal order. The analysis of this model 1s especially useful 
because it not only provices estimates of the effects of the 
Independent variables on the ultimate dependent variable (program 
completion) but it also makes explicit the relationships among all 
prior variables. Cur analysis of fchese causal paths revealed that 
the effects of self contained special education classes and length 
of time in special education programs : were different for the 
- educable menta lly 1mpai red/ emotionally impaired anc learning 
disabled students. Further investigation of alternative models 
can specify the exact nature of the differences in effects. 



Recoamendat 1 ons 
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The findings oescrlbed above support four 

recommendations for data based decision making 1n secondary 
special education. 



1. Special education and school district staff should 
Improve the quality of Information maintained 
as part of student records. 



An attempt to use existing special eaucatlon and school 
district records to support an evaluation of the secondary special 
education program 1n Pontlac found that aata' were missing on key 
variables for a number of subjects. Tc the extent that these data 
can be usea to Indicate tne Level of program performance/ their 
absence Limits the Information available to program planners, the 
recent efforts to put prbgram data 1n machine readable form 1s a 
step In the right direction because missing data ar a e much easier 
to Identify 1n compute files than 1n hard Copy records. However/ 
only the continued 1ns1stance of program decision makers on 
complete Information cn clients can guarantee acequate program 
records. 



2. The special education program should reduce the 

disparities 1n outcome and performance among students 
with different handicaps. 



Our analysis revealea that rrore seriously handicapped 
students do not fare as well 1n the secondary special education 
program as the Less seriously impaired. We found that the effects 
of .total time 1n special education programs and the Level of 
direct staff Intervention 1n an Individual student's educational 
program are not uniform across categories of handicap. Although 
the more seriously handicapped present greater challenges to 
program staff/ the rights of these Individuals to an educational 
opportunity equal to the less severely and nonhandl capped students 
are not diminished. Continuing review of the Interventions 
aval lab le for ,t he more seriously handicapped in the regular high 
schools can Improve the services to these Individuals and 
guarantee them their rijhta to eqjyal educational opportunity. 

3. The special education program should Improve 

Interventions available for handicapped students 
who violate school rules. 

This research Indicated that the more seriously 
handicapped students are more Likely to be suspended during their 
high school careers and that those who are suspended are much less 
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Likely to complete their Individual educational programs. We 
realize that students who are wore seriously handicapped way 
experience more problems functioning 1n a regular high school 
environment and that these problems manifest themselves 1n higher 
risks of violation of school rules. However* the majority of 
suspensions are for relatively minor offenses* usually 
nonattendance . The cost to the student's academic career 1s the 
saire for major and miner offenses. Therefore* program staff 
should consider addtlonal strategies for those suspended* which 
will Increase the chances that these students will complete their 
t r ai n1 ng. 



4. Special education program decisions should be routinely 
based upon data gathered about program operation. 



The Investigation conducted here has Indicated that 
availaol.e programm data can support an evaluation of the 
effectiveness of secondary special education programs. 
Information which 1s becoming more routinely available 1n Pontlac 
can be analyzed 1n ways which enable decision makers to examine 
the alrect contributions of program interventions to the success 
of individual clients. We recommend caution against a too simple 
view of these cata* however* because of'the tendency we observed* 
for suppression of effects In a causal model, of ; special education 
services. Therefore* we encourage program planners to consider 
their data in the context of an analysis which is sensitive to the 
subtleties of program celivery. 
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CHAPTER XI 
Background of the Research 



Introduction 

This chapter aescribes the backgrounc cf the research* 
A rationale for the selection of the subjects 1s presented and the 
procedures for collecting Information on them are outlined-* The 
distr1out1ond of handicapping conditions and of selected 
background characteristics among the target population are 
dt^Layed. In addition/ we discuss the criterion to be applied in 
noeastjring the effectiveness of secondary special education 
programs. Finally/ we present the dispositions of the handicapped 
students studied here. 
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Choi ce of subjects 



This research focuses on the effectiveness of secondary 
special education Programs. For our purposes/ only those 
secondary special education programs which are offered 1n the 
Pontlac School District's two regular high schools will be 
considered. The programs *in the regular high school buildings are 
not the only ones offered by the local special education 
department for adolescent and young adult clients. However/ these 
are the Least restrictive programs available for Identified 
special education students : they are housed in a regular high 
school builalng/ their clients are Integrated with the-regular 
eaucatlon stuciert population and clients 1n these programs may be 
"mai nst reamed" 1n regular education classes. These programs 
permit the highest level fcf Interaction between handicapped and 
nonhandl capped students- Therefore/ these programs provide a 
laboratory to examine how well special education program 
Interventions prepare clients for lives as normal adults. Because 
these high schccl programs begin in the rinth grade/ the target 
population for this research will 1ncluce\ students who began 
receiving services fro* the secondary special eoucation program as 
ninth graders. 

As we shall Q**$Hbe below/ our measure cf effectiveness 
is the rate of success s e Condary special education students. 
In order to estimate rate of success/ 1t was necessary to select 
sufficient numbers of Subjects to characterize program operations. 
Because there "may be ioio^yhcrat 1 c features of the students in a 
particular year anc because there are too few students in a single 
year of Pontiac's program to support the propcsea analyses/* ail 
the. students who began receiving special education services as 
ninth graders 1n each b<f X^o years were incluaed as subjects in 
this research." The selection of two ninth grade cohorts will 
allow us to investigate the-vgu.t coi^s °* program Interventions 
among two separate groups o* students and will/ thereby/ reduce 
the bias Introduced became of the particular characteristics of 
the students 1n any giv*n y*ar- If such differences 1n program 
operations and outcomes ds appear between the subjects in the two 
cohorts/ their influence San be controlled in the analyses. 

The choice of the specific ninth grade cohorts to be 
studied was determined by two considerations. First/ a more 
recent cohort was desirable because it was more likely that 
informants had had dire c t cPntdct with the subjects and because 
their recollections of the participants would be more recent. 
Access to informants W^s he c essary as a check on the materials^ 
contained 1n the student records and as a supplement to the 
official recorc. Someone familiar with the actual circumstances 
of an individual's case c^n resolve disparities that may be found 
1n the written records* Previous Investigations of the local 
official social education records have Indicated that such 
disparities are likely to o*cur. 
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Second/ If the nlntji grade cohorts chosen were too 
recent/ the effectiveness of the special education program would 
not reef lve° a fair testa There 1s some minimum airount of program 
exposure which 1s necessary before we can reasonably expect a 
result from the Interventions: educational treatments are not 
magical. Moreover/ subjects are more Likely to be at risk of 
termination later In their educational careers than earlier. For 
example/ program termination 1s more Likely 1n later grades than 
in earlier graces both because of greater number of 
out s1 de-of-school alternatives that are available to oider 
students and because of the lower tolerance of schoo r l officials 
for disruptive behavior by stucents who have passed the age of 
compulsory attendance. Therefore/ a choice of ninth grade cohorts 
which resulted 1n one group being significantly younger than the 
other would artiflcally bias any estimate of . the 'effectiveness of 
the program. 



These considerations/ then/ dictated a choice of ninth 
grade cohorts which were sufficiently recent for special education 
practitioners tc remember the participants but sufficiently in the 
past to allcw subjects to have experienced program interventions. 
The cohorts which began ninth; graae. for the first time 1 n the 

1978- 79 and the 1979-8C school years met these criteria. During 
the time of the research/ students in the ear 11 er cohort would be 
completing their junior years* At a minlmunr/ the special 
ecucation program would have had three years during which to 
intervene in the educational programs of the ..subjects in the 

1979- 30 ninth grade cohort. Moreover/ aJLl subjects 1n both 
cohorts would have passed the age of sTx t~e eri aT t he" tTme of this 
research so that school officials would have had the opportunity 
to remove those Mho were/ in their view/ too disruptive for 
continuation in the regular high school prograir. These students/ 
then/ were the subjects 1n this research. 
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Data collection procedures 



The Initial phase of data collection fcr this research 
was the Identification of the special education program 
participants who entered ninth grade In the 1978-79 and 1979-80 
school years. Lists of these participants were not available from 
secondary special education personnel. Special education staff 
prepares a list for each school year of all the participants 
receiving special educ at ion services. This record of participants 
1s periodically changed to reflect .the current .status of the 
students. If a student drops or is adced to the program* a new 
list of participants 1s preparec: since all changes are recorded 
as transactions In the student record system/ a former student who 
reenters the prcgram 1s treated as a new student. Only the records 
of special education department reflect the history of that 
student. However/ these lists are not rout i nely nraintained after 
the cur rent program year. Therefore/ 1t was necessary to find an 
alternate source for a listing of program participants for the 
ninth grade cohorts in question. Access to the personal records 
and memories of sped al education staff was essential for the 
completion of this project. --; — : * — ~ 



The district's data processing department lists for all 
students enrolled as of the official state counting date/ the 
Fourth Friday cf each school year were the starting points for 
data gathering. District archives contained the lists for the 

1978-79 ana 1979 -8 0 scho ol years. f .ox. t h e . 1 9 7*9 - 8 0 s cho o L_ y ear/ 

special education s t u cents were ajs sj g n e d to a grade l_eyel 
Consequently/ 1t was possible to identify ^thos^e students who 
entered special education programs 1n t he d i st riot's- high schools 
in the 1979-80 school year directly from the off 1 c i a l^ ^uj^tji^ 
Friday list. In the preceding year/~ special education students^- 
were listed as "ungraded." Therefore/ although the lists showed 
which students were identified as special education students/ they 
did not Indicate which students were entering the program that 
year. F^pr members of the 1978-79 cohort/ 1t was necessary to have 
special education department staff review the official Hst. An 
informant was able to specify the students on the "ungraded" list 
who hac entered the secondary program in that year. She had also 
kept copies of her personal records for the years in quest ion arid 
was able to 1 centi fy additional subjects who had entered the 
program after the official Fourth Friday count. By these means/ 
lists of the subjects in the two ninth grade cohorts were created. 



Next/ the current student record system was interrogated 
to determine the status of the special education student s in these 
two ninth grade cohorts. The student identl f1 cation; numbers 
contained on the original data processing lists facilitated entry 
In the computerized file where the student information is stored. 
For , those students whose records were still resident on the 
system/ their age/ sex and race were collected. Information on 
students whose records were not aval lab le in the computerized f ile 
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was collected curing one of the subsequent phases described below. 

We note that when this research began/ the district had 
just converted to a new student record system. Because the 
conversion was recent/ there had not been sufficient time for all 
the relevant data to have been entered e into the new system. 
Therefore/ the dispositions of most subjects of this research were 
not available from the computer record. This Information was 
collected from an informant 1n the special education department. 
During the course of the research the Information on the computer 
files was updated substantially. Recent review cf these files 
revealed that mcst records contained- complete Information. 



In order to determine the Level of performance of the 
subjects/ the school performance record of each subject was 
examined. In cooperation with secondary special education staff/ 
the permanent record of each subject was reviewed. The number and 
type of courses wh1,ch each student had taken during his or her 
high school career were recorded/ as well as the number of credits 
he or she had accumulated. This process also provided a check on 
the Information coLLectec during the previous phases of data 
gathering** For example/ students who had been coded as terminated 
1n the computer record were found to be still in attendance; 
students who were Listed as in attendance in the computer file had 
subsequently Left the program. 



~~ The cisparities observed 1n the Lists available from the 

student record files and from program staff incicate the 
difficulties of using of fid al records in 1 nvesti gallons of this 
type. The needs for tf?f1c1a L student record Information differ 
considerably from the needs of providers of service to the 
handicapped. For example/ the history . of a~ client'.s performance 
which practitioners need to plan appropriate eduxat iona I 
interventions is much moFe detai Led than the information needed to 
produce accurate counts of current enrollments. An evaluator must 
oe alert to these differences because they have an impact on the 
information which is available for^ the analysis. Specifically in 
the case of thi's research/ the procedures described here were 
adequate to, guarantee th*t. t he educartiona L* outcomes of identified 
special education students were correct Ly categorized: there were 
at Least three- separate exami nati ons of the records of the 
xstudents identified as members of the 1978-79 and 1979-80 ninth 
g^ade cohorts. However/ these procedures cannot ensure that all 
potential subjects werje identified. An investigation of the 
record of all secondary students 1n attendance during the two 
years ^N)n quest 1 on would, have been necessary to rule out the 
possibility that there were names missing from the working lists. 
>Such an Investigation was beyond the resources of this project. 
Frequent discussions with program practitioners aid reduce the 
probability thaKlarge numbers of potential subjects were ignored 
but the kind of information required to conduct this investigation 
is not routinely maintained by the school district or special 



education department staff. 
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There Is evidence that the utility of the formal records 
for use 1n program eva luat 1 on may be Increasing. At the time of 
this research/ the computer files were merely acjuncts to the hard 
copy records maintained by the special education department* 
Because the utility of these computer files had not been 
established/ many staff members viewed these records as an 
unnecessary redundancy. The effort needed to create and to 
maintain such a file 1s wasted to the extent that the Information 
it contains is neither accurate nor up-to-date. The more recent 
efforts expended tc increase the utility of the computer records 
have resulted 1r. major Improvements in the quality and quantity of 
data contained in these files. 



Finally/ the folcers which are maintained by the special 
educati on department on program participants were reviewed. These 
folders contain copies of all official transactions Involving the 
students in the sepcial education program. Records of Initial 
assessments/ family histories and the periodic reviews of student 
progress are kept 1n these foCcers. These f olde rs yi e Ided time of 
entry Into the special education program and the family status of 
the subjects of the research. Although these folders constitute 
the official special education department's records 'on the 
participating students/ not every folder contained the 
required information. The records of active students <wefce more 
likely to be complete than the records of students who had left 
the program but all information was not available for all active 
students. These omissions are notable in the case of marital 
status, of the parents of certified youngsters deafer 1 bed below • 
The vast number of paper recoros which must be maintained makes a 
certain amount cf missing data inevitable: it is very difficult to 
monitor the concitlon cf all these hard copy records. However/ 
these folders do constitute the Joffi c1 al record of program 
participants and are legally required to contain a* complete 
complement of" data cn each student 1n the special educat idTr 
program. For # considerable number of subjects in this research 
this was not the case. 



The attempt tc collect the data for this research 
Illustrates* the difficulties of evaluating special programs using 
available information and the need for revised record keeping 
procedures to support data based decision making for program 
planning. Three different off i cial sources of Information/ the 
computerized student f ecoro system/ the school performance record/ 
and the special education department's student foloers/ were 
consulted and information was obtained from an informant 1 n the 
special education department. These procedures were still 
inadequate to. collect complete information , on every subject. Few 
decision makers can afford the resources and time to conduct such 
Investigations. There is a clear need to streamline record 
keeping and aata retreival so that program planners can have 
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better access to.tlm&Ly data for the evaluation of their programs. 



In summary/ a comb 1 nation of official records and 
personal recollections was the source of data on secondary special 
education students 1n the 1978-79 and 1979-80 ninth flrade cohorts. 
The data collection procedures were sufficient to produce reliable 
Information on the hi story and; school performance of the subjects 
who had oeen iaentlf 1ec as members of the two ninth grade cohorts. 
No adequate checks/ however* were available to ensure that the 
membership lists 1n these cohorts were complete. The possibility* 
of the exclusion of subjects may contribute to anamolles 1n the 
oata ' discussed later in this report. 
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Description of target population 

« 

The rationale and procedures described in the preceding 
section* of this report served to Identify the subjects for th1a 
research. Because t,he difficulties presented by each Handicapping 
condition are different/ 1t 1s necessary to analyze £he outcomes 
of the special education Interventions for subjects 1 n each 
category of hanclcap separately. 



Cur fecus in this research will be limited to students 
In three categories v of hanaicap: eoucable'mentally Imp aired (EMI)/ 
emotionally impal red (EI)/ ana learning disabled (LO). These are 
not the only categories of hanaicap served by Pont 1 ac 1 s spec 1 a I 
education program. Special prograrrs are provided for the 
trainable mentally Impaired/ the severely mentally impaired and 
the severely multiply irrpaired but these programs are not housed 
In the regular high school buildings. Moreover/ services are* 
available for the hearing and visually impaired/ and the physical 
or otherwise health impaired. However/ there are relatively few 
students with these impairments and ;they generally are more easily 
Integrated into the regular high school program. Educable 
mentally -impaired/ emotionally Impaired and learning disabled 
students are more likely to experience problems when they confront 
the regular high school program and they constitute the majority 
of students receiving service from the secondary special education 
programs in the regular high schools. 



A comprehensive evaluation by a mult 1 disciplinary team 
that includes a psychologist must certify that an Individual 
displays . four behavioral characteristics before he or she 
qualifies for' special education services as educable mentally 
Impaired. First/ the student's intellectual ability ..must be at 
least two st9ncard deviations below normal. Second/ his or her 
level of acadeirlc achievement must be in the lowest six 
percentiles on a standardized achievement test. Third/ the 
student's lack of deve lopirent must be primarily" cognitive. 
Finally/ he or she must have demonstrated an inability to behave 
appropriately 1 r. the school setting. - 



Emotional Impairment must be certified by a psychologist 
ano a social worker/ as welt as educational specialists. This 
handicap involves characteristics *hich adversely affect the 
student's learning/ such as an Inability to build or to maintain 
satisfactory interpersonal relationships with teachers or peers 
ana inappropriate feelings or behavior under norma L c 1 rc umsta nces . 
In general/ the inability of an emotionally impaired student to 
learn cannot be explained by intellectual/ sensory or health 
factors. | 



A psychologist and a student's regular teacher may 
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diagnose the presence of a learning disability* Such a disgnosls 
Indicates that the child has a disorder 1n one * cr wore' of the r 
basic psychological processes Involved 1n the underst anal ng or use. 
of language/, either written or spoken. , Thl s cisorder does not 
Include problems which result from physical or emotional handicaps 
or front economic or cultural differences. The learning disability 
is manifested by # large discrepancy between the student's 
estimated ability to learn and his or her present level of 
academic achievement. 



These three 'handicapping conditions are th^ most 
frequently encountered 1n seconoary special education programs 1n 
Pont lap. Therefore/ Information wi 11 be presentee separately for 
educable ' mentally impaired/ emotionally impaireo and learning 
d1 sabled subjects. 

Table 2.1 displays the oi st r 1 but 1 ops cf handicapping 
conditions of the 218 sped al ecucatlon - sjtudents 1n the two .ninth 
grade cohorts selected. We # note that 25 per cent mo^e subjects 
werf identified in the 1979-80. cohort than 1n the 1978-79 school 
year (122 versus 96). There are several possible explanations for 
this difference. For example/ more students may have qualified 
for services In .the later year than in the earlier year. However/ 
enrollments in 'the district declined between these two years and 
the trena in special education 'oepartment policy was toward 
decertification of more clients. Both these factors should have 
decc.easea the number of Identified special education students in 
the tater^ninth grade cohort. Therefore/- we cannot rule out the 
possibility that a number of ninth graders who -were* receiving 
special education' servl ces 1n 1978-79 w~ere excluded. 

i 

Among the totaljgroup of subjects for this research/ 
slightly more than hablJC51 per cent) have identified learning 
disabilities. A I most ar f ou rt h of the subjects were diagnosed 
eaucable mentally Impaired (23 per tent) or emotionally impaired 
(22 pef cent). 0nJ.y a very few subjects (3 -per cent) had a 
primary diagnosis of physically or otherwise health Impaired- 
No significant differences in the distribution of 
handicapping conditions appear between the two cohorts. However/ 
there were slightly more students Identified as ecucable mentally 
impaired in the 1978-79 cohort- than * 1n the 1 979-80 cohort (27 per 
cent versus 20 -per cent) and slightly fewer students were 
identified as emotionally impaired (17 pet cent versus 2 5 per 
cent). There is no evidence of a systematic change in procedures 
for differential diagnosis which would- account for a shift Itf -the 
relative proportion of educable mentally Impaired and emotionally 
impaired in the two cohorts. That is/ there 1s no reason for us 
to believe that students who wbuld have been certified as educable 
mentally impaired in one cohort would, have b*en certified as 
emotionally. Impaired in the other. There 1s/ in addition/ no 
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evidence that emotionally Impaired stuaents in the 1978-79 cohort 
were at greater risk of program termination than those 1n the 
1979-80 cohort. If the emotionally' Impaired, were more Likely not 
to retrain 1n the school In the 1978-79 cohort and 1f these 
terminations were likely *tc*bccur early / In their careers/ these 
students may be the ones -who are missing from the- 1978-79 cohort. 
If a particular building policy resulted 1n the suspension and* 
subsequent termination of emotionally Impaired, students .during 
1978-79 and these students were forgotten by program staff because 
of *the elapsed time since their departures/ it would provide a 
possible explanation for the greater nu-mber of emotionally' 
impalrec in the 1 979-80 coho r^^_A sirrilar situation in reverse 
woulc have to te postulated for the greater Incidence cf educable 
mental 1 irpai rirent 1n the '1 978-79 cohort. However/ we ° have no 
evidence- , cf such processes having occurred. In any case/ the 
differences between t he 'd1 st r1 but 1 ons 1n the two cohorts are hot 
subst ant ia L ■ 



-The analyses rf orted 1n Later sections will deal only 

with educable mentally 1 r airea/ emotionally Impaired and learning 

disabled students; th are too few physically and otherwise 

health impalrec student. support an independent analysis. In 

adc.it ion/ Cohort wi U b- used as a control* variable ^th a 1 1 

analyses to, counteract the potential bias, introduced by the 
possible exclusion of subj ect s 1 n t he 1978-79 cchort.- 
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TABLE 2.1 

Handicapping conditions of Identified subjects by cohort 

(In percentages) 

■ - 

1978-79 1979-80 Total 

« 

EMI 27% 20% 23% 

EI 17 25 22 

L0 * 51 52 ,51 

POHI 5 2 3 . 

Missing — 1 1 

Total Per Cent 100% 100% 100% 

(Number) (96) (122) (218) 
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Background characteristics of -the subjects 



Special education programs serve students with 
Identified hanolcaps. WlH very few exceptions* " the incidence of 
these hanalcapplng conditions 1s unrelated to the background 
characteristics of the clients. Therefore/ we do not expect to 
find systematic differences between regular ana special education 
student populations. If -such differences are found/ they may 
Indicate that students are being certified Into special education 
programs fop reasons other than their handcap. In this section/ 
we will describe the background characteristl cs __ of the secbndVry 
.special education students In the 1978-79 and 1979-80 ninth grade 
cohorts. 



Race. Table 2.2. A displays the racial backgrounds of 
subjects 1n each ninth grade cohort. EL'acks are more likely to be 
Identified as ecucable mentally impaired and as learning disabled 
than whites in both groups. Blacks are about as likely as whites 
to oe icentlfiea as emotionally impaired in the two groups 
studiea. The pattern of ethnic distribution within handicapping 
conditions appears to De consistent across the ninth grade 
cohorts. 



We note that the ratio of blacks to whites in special 
education programs is higher than the ratio of blacks to whites in 
the total student population in Pontiac Schools. Among all 
Pontlac students/ the black to white ratio is about 1:1/ whereas 
among the learning disablea the ratio is about 3:2 and twice as 
many blacks are certified as educable mentally impaired as whites; 
These seems to be an overrepresentat ion of "black children in both 
ninth grade cohorts. However/ we further note that relatively few 
Hispanlcs/ native Americans and Asians (coded as "Other" in Table 
2.4. A) were Identified as special education stuoents and this 
proportion corresponds to the proportion of students 1 in -these 
ethnic groups in the school district. 

The data available to this research are not sufficient 
to demonstrate a clear pattern of raciai bias 1n the delivery of 
special education services in Pontiac. An over representat ion of 
blacks should be fdund in an examination cf more than just two 
cohorts. Moreover/ Identifying a pattern does not explain trie 
reasons for the appearance of bias. But/ the racial distributions 
presented are consistent with racial bias. « 



Sex. Hales are much more likely to be certified as 
emotionally impaired or learning disabled than females 1n both 
ninth grade cohorts (see Table 2.2.8) • Educable mentally Impaired 
students are about equally Likely to be males or females. Aga16 
there seems to te^a -consistent pattern in the iix distributions of 
subj eets 1n the two ninth grade cohorts. This* pattern 1 s also; 
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consistent with an explanation of biased selection. Are males 
more Likely to be certified Into special education because they 
are more disruptive 1n the regular classroom? Does the 
over r ep resCnt at 1 on of males Indicate that the local special 
education program has been coopted ^into . serving as an adjunct to 
the District's discipline 'policies? Although we do not have 
sufficient data to address the question of bias drectly In this 

research / It 1s a continuing concern for special educators.* 

■* 

Age. No differences 1n mean chronological age appears 
among subjects with different handicapping condtions within the 
two ninth gr^de cohorts. (See Table 2.2.C.) The subjects 1n the 
1978-79 c'ohort are on the average .about a year cider than the 
subjects 1n the 1979-80 cohort. Within each cohort/ there are 
only neg Li g 1 ble , di f f erences 1n the mean chronological ages of 
subjects 1n each category cf handicap. The relatively small 
variances among the subjects within each ht**idicap group Indicate 
that subjects are homogeneous with respect to age. 



Faa1 Ly Stability. Finally/ where available/ we 
collected information on the marital status cf a subject's 
parents. These data provide a rough treasure of family stability. 
It 1s particularly necessary to attenrpt to measure f air 1 L y 
stability because of the Importance attached to the situation in a 
client's horoe by local educators. School people believe that they 
have more proolems with children from oisrupted families because 
the parents 1n these families provide less support for their 
chi lo's educational career. There is a tacit acceptance of lower 
expectations for students from unstable homes. A first step in 
the investigation of the basis for this belief 1s the 
determination of the relationship between family stability and 
student outcome. The cemonst rat ion of this relationship is not 
sufficient to justify the received wisdom of practitioners: the 
relationship nray be a result of a self-fulfilling prophesy. 
However/ a relationship between out core and home envi ronmerft is 
reason to continue the i nvestl gati on *■ of the importance of family 
stability for the effectiveness of special education programs. 



Table 2.2.D presents the distributors of the marital 
status of the parents cf the subjects 1n each of the ninth grade 
cohorts. In all categories of handicap in both cohorts/ with the 
exception of the parents of the emotionally Impaired subjects 1n 
1979-80/ parents are more likely to be separated or divorced than 
married. The emotionally impaired in 1979-80 and the Vocable 
mentally impaired in 1578-79 are much more likely to have come 
from homes where at least one parent 1s deceased or the mother is 
single and never married. -This accounts for the larger 
percentages of "other" statuses.- for these two subgroups. We note 
that this pattern of family stability is consistent with the 
distribution among the general population of students in the 
school district. 
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The marital status data address the relationship between 
a disrupted home Ufe and performance In the special education 
program* However/ * there are limitations with these data. One 
problem 1s that the marital status Information was not available 
for all subjects: ttve marital status of parents was unable to be 
determined for over one quarter of the subjects. Family history 
data were more likely to be missing for subjects who had been In 
the program either a very long or a very short time. Procedures to 
obtain complete records may not have been as actively enforced In 
the earlier periods of the special education program or the 
Information was collected and subsequent ly lost. Current 
procedures seem more effective but still require a minimum amount 
of time to implement. Due to the relatively large number of cases 
for which these data are missing/ separate analyses will be 
conducted for the family stability variable so that the number of 
cases available for analysis will 1 not be unduly compromised. 



Another limitation 1s that the marital status data 
reflect the family situation at the time when the student was 
initially certified as eligible to receive special education 
services. They do not reflect changes which have occurred since 
that time. Consequently/ these data do not reflect any subsequent 
disruptions in the family which may affect the youngster/s 
performance in the program. 



A final limitation of the use of ■ marital status as an 

Index of family stability derives from the wide diversity of 
interpersonal relationships possible in families. Divorce ,or 
separation represent only one e x t-rein-e— s-o-t u t- 1 on to fami ty— p-rob l-e its t* 
Other solutions may have. equal or greater consequences upon 
children. Because parents remain married/ 1t cannot be 
unambiguously Inferred that^the home situation of a child 1s 
ideal. 

Information of four background characteristics was 
reported 1n this section. These data represent only a sample of a 
wide array of variables may Increase our understanding of the 
performance' cf special education students. Why were these 
variables ana net others Included? First/ ethnicity and gender are 
important in all considerations of equality of educational 
opportunity; marital status Is one indicator/ usually recorded/ 
which is a surrogate for the influence of the subject's family. 
These v a r 1 a b les -can be usee to d e tec t — b i as in — ttre — delivery — of 
special education services. Second/ there is nc reason to believe 
that there is significant variation among the subjects within each 
handicapping condition in level of Intellectual capacity. The 
certification process guarantees a degree of homogeneity among the 
clients within each category of handicap cn those variables which 
are- used to determine the presence of a handicap. Finally/ these 
variables are ones which are often usee by practitioners to 
explain outcomes in special education. Therefore/ these background 
characteristic s^hwe^nani f e s t c r e d-ihJ-l 1 1 y l, to program pi anners and 
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practitioners. 
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TABLE 2.2 

Selected deaographlc characteristics of secondary 
special education students by handicapping condition 



D. 







and 


cohort 








■ - 


CUT 

CHI 


1973- 
el 


79 

L O 


CUT 

tni 


1979- 

e t 


80 

1 ft 


Race 














Uhlte 
Black 
Other 


36% 
64 


53% 
47 


3 8% 
58 
4 


29% 
71 


43% 
57 


36% 
57 
7 


Total 
(Number) 


100% 
(25) 


100% 
(15) 


100% 
(48 ) 


100% 
(24 ) 


100% 
(30) 


100% 
(61 ) 


Sex 














Hale 
Female 


52% 
48 


80% 
20 


75% 
25 


46% 
54 


65% 
36 


70% 
30 


Total 
(Number) 


100% 
(25) 


100% 
(15) 


100% 
(43) 


10C% 
(24) 


101% 
(31 ) 


100% 
(63) 


Chronologca L 


Age 






- 






Mean 
S.D. 
(Number) 


19.0 
.7 

(25) 


18.9 
.8 

V It/ 


19.0 
.7 


18.2 
.6 


17.8 
.7 


17 . 9 
.6 

(64) 


Family Stability 












Married 
Divorced 
Other 


27% 

40 

33 


33% 
53 
3 


33% 
52 
1 5 


36% 
57 
7 


35% 

27 

38 


39% 

51 

10 


Total 
(Nuaber) 


100% 
(15) 


99% 
(12) 


100% 
(27) 


100X 
(14) 


100% 
(26) 


1C0% 
(49) 
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Measuring ef f tc 1 i vines* of special education 



Special education programs are designee to reduce or 
remove the limitations which handicapping conditions Impose upon 
Individual learning. If these programs are effective/ special 
education students will receive the same benefits from their 
education as regular eoucatlon students. In later Ufe/ the life 
chances of a handicapped student will not be adversely affected by 
his or her handicap. The ultimate measure of the effectiveness of 
any educational program/ Including these for the handicapped/ 1s 
the ability of the students to function Independently after 
graduation. 



Evaluations of educational programs atteirpt to determine 
the extent to which school programs achieve their Intended 
results. Measures of achievement 1n educational prograu^/ either- 
regular or special/ cannot rely on such u L ti mat^|g£test s as 
performance 1n adult roles. There 1s too long a dekFrfy between 
the application of the educational treatment anc the eventual 
outcome to permit any ascription of cause. The ability to lead a 
productive adult Ufe Involves many mere factors than educational 
training; Even 1f the collection of outcome data could wait until 
the subject had achieved aault status/ a direct connection between 
the achievement of that status and the educational program could 
not be established. However/ progranr planners require timely 

( information whic,h Indicates whether the training which they are 

providing 1s meeting the needs of their clients. Therefore/ 
educational program evaluations are baseo upon shorter term 

— m fi-a-s u -p-fe-g — q^— p-no-g-^jut — Qu-t^ome^s ■ l_e.o.f— t h Is, _ne_s_e.a fjc.h / t h.eL_- siio r t e r tcr^rn 

measure of the effectiveness of special education programs 1s the 
rate of completion of prescribeo high school courses demonstrated 
by the program's clients. 



It 1s Important to clarify the limits of our argument- 
that the completion rate of special education students Is a valid 
Indicator of the effectiveness of education programs. We assume 
that handicapped youngsters are more likely to remain In effective 
secondary special education programs anc/ conversely/ that rate of 
terminat ion. of student s before comp let 1 cn — i s an iridi cator of the 
level cf ineffectiveness of a secondary special education program. 
We do not maintain that a student who remains in an Ineffective 
program (i.e./ one characterized by a high rate of termination) 
.may not experience personal success. Nor co we claim that 
students who terminate their involvement 1n an effective program 
(i.e./ one characterized by a low rate of termination) cannot 
thrive 1n a nonschool environment. These judgments can only be 
mace by considering the - circumstances in each Individual case- 
Moreover/ we understand that success in adult roles Involves more 
than educational background and that a full determination of the 
effectiveness of a special education program must Include more 
than a count of the number of its clients who remain in school. 
But* ye argue that the retention of lis clients is a- »in1mum 
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requirement for* the effectiveness of a special education program* 
If clients who ao not complete the program have the same chances 
to function as Independent adults as those who remain In the 
program/ the training provided 1s unnecessary, be assume that 
those clients who complete special education programs have greater 
chances of success 1n their adult roles than those who leave the 
program before completion* 

Current dispositions were able to be determl ned for 97 
per cent (n=218) of the Identified subjects of the research. 
These disposition.** were grouped Into six categories. The irost 
desireable outcomes Included comp let 1 on of the forir.al requirements 
of Pontiac's special education program, (graduation)/ continued 
■ attendance in Pont 1 a c 1 s prog r am/ and transfer to an equivalent 
educational program 1n another district or 1n another state. 
These three outcomes are most clearly consistent with our 
assumption afcout t -ie value of completing schooling., • 



Two other possible dispositions less v clearly represent 
success 1n the terms of this research. First/ special education 
students may not be able to manage 1n the relatively less 
restrictive environment -o-f~a regular high- school. It may be 
necessary fov these students to transfer to a more restrictive 
educational or training facility. In one sense/ this kind of 
outcome does not represent an instance of failure for the special 

( education program brcause the client continues to receive needed 

services: these services are provided in a different setting or by 
a different agency. But/ to the extent that the program itself was 

ujia-b_Le. _ t.Q .p.ncLV±d e_ jtAe^sjtr-OCJtu r^e_ wJ ii-c h — tive — cJX e r t n e e h » h * th<» 

program can be judged at least partially inadequate. Second/ this 
group includes dispositions which represent the client's premature 
choice of a full adult status (employment/ marriage/ beginning a 
family). To the extent that a special education program prepares 
clients for su-cess in these adult roles before formal completion 
of the required training/ the program ' 1s unnecessary and 
Inefficient. To the extent that failure to complete the required 
training limits the client's subsequent options in the adult role/ 
the program has not met its client's needs by not maintaining the 
client in the program. 



The final group of dispositions includes all those 
subjects who sirrply terminate their participation in the program 
before comp let 1 on with no alternate plan. These cases represent 
the clearest examples cf program failure because the clients are 
forced to rely cn their own resources to function Independently as 
adults. * 



These six dispositions represent a range of possible 
outcomes for special education students. For our purposes/ we 
judge that effective programs will produce higher proportions of 
outcomes which reflect more training for clients. In the next 
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section/ we will examine the level of effectiveness of the 
secondary special education programs 1n Pontlac Schools* 
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Disposition of subjects 



Table 2.2 presents the distributions of these six 
dispositions for each ninth grade cohort. We note that higher 
proportions of clients graduated 1n the 1978-79 cohort than 1n the 
later year. This difference 1s/ of course/ an artifact of the 
grade levels of the students 1n the two cohorts! 1n 1 981-82 > 
students 1n the earlier cohort were seniors 1n high school while 
those 1n the earlier cohort were completing their third year. 
Comparison between subjects 1n these two cohorts will be easier 1f 
we consider continued a 1 1 enuanc e' anci graduation as Indicators of a 
single variable: graduation 1s a logical extension, of continued 
attendance since a stuoent must remain 1n attendance 1n oroer to 
graduate . 



CcnsiceMng the combined program retention treasure* 
learning disabled students have the highest percentages of 
continued attencers 1n both cohorts <5C per cent In 1978-79 and 61, 
per cent 1n 1979-80); two of every five emotionally Impaired 
students continue 1n Pontlac's special education program (40 per 
cent 1n 1973-79 anc 43 per cent 1n 1979-EO); educable mentally 
Impaired students are least likely to remain 1n the secondary 
special education program '(38 per cent In 1978-79 and 29 per cent 
1n 1979-60). These data Indcate that the secondary special 
eoucatlon programs offered 1n regular Pcntlac high schools seeir to 

( be more effective for students with learning dlsabl 11 ties than for 

those with ctner- categori es cf handicap. Because the special 

. aau-c-a-t-l o-n pr-^-r-a^ unrier investigation a r ft opfrat*ri In t he 

relatively unre s tri ct ive environment cf a regulat high school 
building/ it is perhaps predictable that these programs wou Id be 
most effective for the least seriously Impaired. 



A clearer Indication of the greater I eve I of 
effectiveness of the program for learning disabled students can be 
seen by Inspecting the percentage cf students with each 
handicapping condition who terminate the program before 
completion. In both\phorts/ learning dlsablec students have the 
smallest percentages\of program termination (33 per cent 1n 
1978-79 and 21 per cent\1n 1 979-80) . However/ these 1s not a 
consistent pattern between educable mentally Impaired and 
emotionally ' 1mpa1 red in the\two cohorts. A higher percentage of 
educable mentally impaired students (54 per cent) than emotionally 
impaired students (40 per cent\> leave the progranr 1n the 1979-80 
cohort/ in 1978-79/ educable \mpa1 rec students (53 per cent) are 
more likely to be leavers than thse emotionally mentally Impaired 
(38 per cent). Two factors may account for this difference 
between the cohorts. First/ thVnuirber of subjects 1n the 
emotionally Impaired category 1n 1978r79 1s only half the number 
in that category 1n 1979-30. We speculated above about the 
possibility of a systematic exclusion of subjects In the earlier 
cohort. If there Was an exclusion of Students In the earlier 
cohort/ 1t would be unlikely that only emotionally Impaired 
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clients were affected. Yet we cannot rule out that possibility*, 
For whatever reasons/ because of the smaller number 1n 1978*79/, 
the addition of a relatively few emotionally Impaired students 
could significantly alter the pattern displayed here. 



Second/ substantially more tducable mentally Impaired 
students transferred to other educational programs 1 rv 1 978-79 than 
d1o 1n 1 979-80 (21 per cent versus 8 per cent).. We cannot fce 
certain of the eventual outcomes' of these transfers; we do not 
know how many subjects completed programs Into which they 
transferrec. The termination of a relatively few transfers wouldt 
produce a distribution more similar to the one shown by the 
clients 1n 1979-80. Moreover/ we do not know what proportion of 
the leavers 1n 1979-80 may reenter other programs 1n the coming 
year. A decision to return to school by a few of those who have 
terminated 1n the 1979-80 cohort would Improve* the success rate of 
the emotionally mentally Impaired for this group. Nevertheless/ at 
the end of the 1981-82 school year/ considerably more educable 
mentally Impaired students had opted to terminate their 
educational careers 1n the 1979-30 ninth grade cohort than in the 
preceding year. 



Further Light can be shed upon this process by an 
examination of when 1n the student's career are terminations are 
likely to occur. The proportion of students 1n each handicapping 
( category 1n each ninth grade cohort who terminated 1n each 

semester of their high school careers was computed. Termination 
rates — 1 n ea c h — sem set er be twee n i ndl vidua Is ~w 1 1 h he .same — 
handicapping condition 1n the different ninth grade cohorts can be 
directly compared for the first five semesters. The cumulative 
density functions for students with each handicapping condition 1n 
both cohorts are compared 1n Figure 2.1. These displays Indicate 
that the pattern of terminations among educable mentally Impaired 
and Learning disabled students 1n 1973-79 and 1979-80 are 
essentially the same. The termination rates of the emotionally 
Impaired students show a different pattern 1n each cohort: in 
1978-79 much Lower rates of termination characterize the early 
semesters than 1n the 1979-80 ninth grade cohcrt. With only two 
years of data 1t 1s impossib Le to determine If the pat terns 
displayed 1n this chart reflect stable program trends or 
Idiosyncratic dlsturoances. Plotting data c f rem additional years 
would reveal the st ab1 11 ty of these patterns. Because these 
additional data were not available/ we can only note the disparity 
oetween the termination rates of the emotionally Impaired and 
other clients cf the program. 



Two general conclusions seem to follow from the data on 
the dispositions of Individuals with different handicapping 
conditions. Fli-st/ Learning disabled students consi stent ly far e 
better than their irore seriously impaired classmates. Since the 
special education programs under consideration here are operated 
in regular school district high schools/ this result 1s not 
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•urprlalng. The constraints Imposed by his or her handicap on a 
learning disabled chllo may be mora easily addressed 1n a regular 
•duration sotting than those Imposed on students whose handicap 
Includes an emotional components For example/ a learning disabled 
student may be able to function adequately within a regular 
eaucatlon classroom with only a minimum of external support. This 
support often takes the form of remedial Instruction. Student! 
with a more serious Impairment may fine the constraints of regular 
educational settings beyond their control. To meet the needs of 
these students a special education 'program may be required to 
provide remedial Instruction 1n a more structured settlrig. The 
very structure cf a regular high school ' building may Limit the 
effectiveness of any alternate settings 1n that atmosphere. Under 
these conditions^ reasonable expect at Ions for success rr ay need to 
be lowered \ for the more severely dsabled stuoents. The 
Importance of the handicapping condition on final disposition/ 
however/ dictates that any analysis of factors which Influence 
outcomes must take hand capping conditions Into account. 



Seconc/ these data show systematic differences between 
the two cohorts. Although we are unable , to account for these 
differences 1n terms of the Information which 1s available to this 
research/ we cannot Ignore them. Therefore/ 1n^ all subsequent 
analyses/ cohort will be entered as a control variable. 



TABLE 2.3 

Dlapotltlona of ttcondary apodal education etudenta 
by hanolcapplng condition and cohort 
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Fig!2;i ( 
Cusnu i ai i ve te-fi i nat i on .rales 
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CHAPTER III 
The Iapact of Secondary Special Education 



Int roductl on 

<* 

Handicapped students have equal rights to appropriate 
educational programs regardless of their handicap. Secondary 
special education programs provide services to high school 
students so that they can complete their secondary training. The 
procedures outlined 1n Chapter II of this report produced 
Information on the various aspects of the performance of 
handicapped. students 1n Pontlac's secondary special education 
program. In this chapter we will examine three aspects of the 
operation of programs fcr handicapped high scffocl students In more 
detail. First/ we shall explore the effectiveness of the level of 
Intervention by program staff 1n a student's academic program. 
Second/ we shall investigate the extent to which a student's 
entire history 1n the special education prbgr arr 1 nf luences his or 
her current level of functioning. Finally/ we shall examine the 
effects of the school district's discipline policies on the 
academic programs of handicapped children. 
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Program Interventions In secondary special education 

The major component of special education services 1s the 
design of educational programs which are appropriate for the 
particular needs of handicapped students. These Individualized 
educational prcgrams vary 1n the degree cf Integration of the 
special education student Into the nonhandl capped student 
population. The degree of Integration 1s controlled by the number 
of regular educations lasses which the handicapped student 1s 
allowed to take. Our focus here 1s on programs offered 1,n the 
regular high school bu1 ld1 ngs so we will not . consl der programs for 
students who are, unable to function at all 1n the regular high 
school- 



There are basically two kinds of courses available to 
special education students 1n programs 1n the regular high school: 
they may be scheduled Into se If 'contained special education 
courses pr/ with varying degrees of support 'froir special education 
staff*. tfTey may take regular high school courses. In the special 
education courses/ class sizes are smaller and the specialized 
training of the teacher enables him or her to be better able to 
help the handicapped youngster with problems of learning. In the 
regular education courses/ the special education student 1s 
Integrated Into a classroom of nonhandl capped students where he or 
sne 1s expected to perform Uke his or her classmates. 



The enrollment of special education stucents In regular 
education courses has, been referred to as "malnstreamlng." 
Allowing the handlcappec youngsters tc mix on an equal footing 
with nonhandl capped youngsters 1s thought to better prepare 
special education students to function Independently after 
graduation. Their experience dealing on a dally basis with adults 
ano children who are not handicapped 1s good practice for life as 
a normal adult. The legislation requiring the placement of 
special education students 1n "the least restrictive environment" 
follows this rationale. 



The Instructional program 1n the regular high schools 1n 
Pontlac has oeen cut back to a* five hour day as a result of the 
financial difficulties 1n the district over the past several 
years. Recurrent fiscal shortfalls have severely limited the 
possibility of reinstating sixth hour classes and extracurricular 
activities. Therefore/ a student may enroll in five courses In 
each-of his or her semesters in high school. A special .education 
student 1n these regular high schools may, be scheduled Into as 
many as five special education courses in any given semester. An 
Index of the level of support a student 1s receiving in the 
special education prograjn 1s the number of special education 
courses he or she takes each semester. A student who 1s better 
able to function 1n a regular classroom setting will be assigned 
to fewer special education courses. 
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Although scheduling decisions reflect the Individual 
characteristics of particular students/ the pattern of course 
selection can be seen in the number of special education courses 
which • students 1n different handicapping categories take. In 
order to examine the level of Intervention by the' special 
education department 1n a student's acacemlc program/ the average 
number of special education courses taken by special education 
students during each semester of their high school careers was 
computed for each handicapping category 1n both ninth grade 
cohorts. The total number of special education courses taken by a 
handicapped stucent was divided by the number of semesters he or 
she was In the secondary special education program. Table 3.1. A 
presents these data. 



Educable mentally Impaired stubents'ln both rlnth grade 
cohorts are most Likely to take special education courses (an 
average 'of 3.3 courses per semester 1n 1978-79 and 4.0 per 
semester in 1979-60). Qn the average^ about half the courses 
taken by the emotionally Impaired and the learning disabled 
students are offered by the special education program (2.6 and 
2.9r respectively/ in 1973-79 and 2.4 and 2.5/ respectively/ 1n 
1979-80). For the members of the two ninth grace cohorts studied/ 
there is a consistent pattern: educable mentally Impaired students 
are Likely to require more intervention by the special education 
program than their emotionally Impaired and learning disabled 
classmates. 



The results of an analysis of variance reported in Table 
3.1.B show that there 1s a reliable d1 fference between the average 
nurrber of special education courses taken by stuaents with 
different handicapping conoltions. The educable mentally Impaired 
youngsters 1n 1979-80 seem to require higher Levels cf support 
compared to other handicapped students 1n that cohort than the 
educable mental Ly Impaired 1n 1978-79 (the Interaction term Is 
statistically significant). But the tendency of the educable 
mentally impaired to take fewer regular education courses 1s clear 
(the main effect for handl cappl ng condition 1s statistically 
si gn1 f 1 cant) • 



The pattern revealed by these data seercs to Indicate 
that the special education program Interventions are tailored to 
the needs of Its clients. Special education stticents seem to be 
placed 1n less restrictive environments wherever possible. There 
1s no evidence of a systemat 1 c attempt to segregate special 
educatlomn students because we find d1 fferences between the level 
of Intervention In the educational programs of students in the 
different handl cappl ng conditions. Students with more serious 
handicaps receive more special education program support than 
those with less serious handicaps. The finding here 1s consistent 
with an explanation of spedaL education course enrollment which 
depends upon the capacities of the handicapped youngsters to 
function In Less restrictive environments. 0 
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In the school arena/ regular education classes are wore 
Uke the situation which a handicapped student will confront 1n 
normal adult Life than are special education classes. Does the 
special education program in Pontlac prepare Its clients to lead 
normal lives after graduation by Increasing t he1 r bpportunlti es t o 
interact with the nonhandl capped? Is the focus of training to 
reduce the needs of the clients for restricted environments? We 
can address this Issue by examining the average number of special 
education courses taken In each semester of high school. 



Figure 3.1 displays the mean number of special education 
courses taken by students with each handicapping condition in each 
of their high school semesters. (See also Jable 3.2.) There seems 
to be a general tendency for special education students to take 
fewer special education courses in the later semesters of their 
high school careers. For- emotionally Impairec and learning 
disabled students In both ninth grade cohorts/ the later semesters 
1n high school show a decline in the number of special education 
courses from the peak reached 1n sophomore year (semesters 3 and 
A). The educable mentally impaired in the earlier cohort follow a 
s1 ml lar pattern of decrease in the nuirber of special education 
courses taken cut students with this handicapping condition in the 
1979-8C cohort continue taking a high number of the more 
restrictive classes through their junior year in high 3chool. On 
the average/ however/ the special education program does seem to 
enable its clients to enter progressively less restrictive 
learning environments. How much less restrictive those 
environments become seerrs to depend somewhat on the handicapping 
condition: educable mentally Impaired clients on the average are 
assigned to more special education classes than their classmates 
in each semester. But even for the educable mentally impaired/ at 
least in the 1978-79 cohort/ they are more likely to find 
themselves 1n less restrictive classrooms in their later years 
than in their beginning semesters in high school. 



Before we can accept the interpretation that the 
progress of a student in special education 1s toward less 
restrictive classroom environments/ we must explore another 
possibility. It could be argued that those students who cannot 
-furr cticn In a regular education class r oom — a-n-d — *4v© — -r^^u- i re self 
contained special education classes in order to continue their 
training are the ones who have the most difficulty In any program 
in the regular high school setting. These students are sorted out 
in the early seiresters of high school anc^ those who are unable to 
function leave the program. According to this view/ the reason 
for the decrease in the number of special education courses in 
later semesters is that those who require major interventions by 
special education staff have left the program by their junior 
year. The fact that those «ho remain are enrolled in fewer 
special educaticn courses is not Indicative of the effectiveness 
of the program 1n decreasing its clients 1 needs for restrictive 
learning environments but of the operation of a selection process 
which removes difficult subjects. 
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Apparent support for this negative view can be found .1 n 
the steady decline 1n the number of survivors 1n the program 
through successive semesters In high school. We have seen : 
elsewhere that substantial proportions of the subjects do not 
complete their training. The attrition of clients can also be 
seen 1n the declining numbers which constitute the bases for the 
percentages 1n Table 3.2. There are also similarities 1n the 
patterns of suspensions and the numbers of special education 
courses: both seem to decline 1n later semesters. What 1s the 
proper Interpretation of this evidence? Do clients who remain 1n 
Pontiac's special education program become progressively more ab<le 
to function Independently? Or does the Pontlac program 
systematically exclude these who cannot function In a regular 
oulldlng setting? 



In our attempt to decide this Issue/ We first note that 
there 1s only a small relationship between the number of special 
education courses and completion of education program among 
students 1n each category of handicap: the zero order correlation 
coefficients for eoucable mentally Impaired (r=.18 in 1978-79 and 
r=.17 in 1979-80) and learning disabled (r*.Q3 in 1978-79 and 
r=-.Q4 in 1979-80) are essentially zero? there 1s a slight 
negative relationship between program completion and level of 
program Intervention among the emotionally impaired but the 
correlations are not significantly different from zero in either 
cohort <1n 1978-79/ r=-.49/ t=-1.76 on df*1-0; in 1979-80/ r=-.12/ 
( t=-.59 on df=26). (Note that program completion is a dummy 

variable wfHch has a value of "1" for students who continue In any 
regular high school program and a "C" for those who leave such 
programs for any reason.) If the special education program were 
systematically excluding difficult students (those who required 
consistently mere Intervention by the special education staff)/- we 
would expect to find stronger negative re lat 1 on <JH ps between rate 
of success 1n the program and number of special education courses 
taken. Our failure to find these negative relationships does not 
prove that the special education program moves its clients toward 
progressively less restrictive environments but it does not lend 
support to a process of systematic exclusion of difficult 
students. . 



A more direct measure of the effectiveness of 
interventions by the special education program is the eventual 
result of the interventions for the handicapped student. The goal 
of special educators should be to enable each of their clients to 
complete their educational programs/ regardless - of their 
educational program, or their individual handicap. The special 
education program should be flexible enough to respond with 
Interventions appropriate for the particular needs of each 
individual client; t he appropr i ateness of the interventions should 
be reflected 1n higher rates of success in the educational 
programs • 
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Evidence that the program 1s functioning In this manner 
1s difficult tc collect. Judgments of appropriateness are made 
periodically on an individual basis and Individual educational 
programs are changed on the basis of these judgments. We cannot 
adequately summarize all jthe possible patterns of program 
Intervention* 6ut we can reassure ourselves by failing to find a 
systematic difference 1n outcomes within by different subgroups 1n 
the client population. If no systematic differences are found/ we 
have no reason to suspect that the quality of service differs for 
students with dfferent handicapping conditions. 



An analysis of covariance of the effects of handicapping 
condition and cchort with the number of special education courses 
taken each semester as covariate falls to reveal a significant 
effect for level of program Intervention on program completion. 
(See Table 3.3.) Those who receive more direct service from the 
special education program are not more likely to be successful 1n 
their educational programs. The level of program Intervention 
does not' significant ly Increase the chances of success of clients 
1n the program. 

Another measure of success 1n an individualized 
educational program 1s the number of high school credits a student 
accumulates. Table 3.4 shows that there is no systematic 
re I a 1 1 onshi p between the number of special education courses and 
the number of credits accumulated. Differences between students 
with different handicapping conditions and between students 1n the 
two ninth grade cohorts are not affected by the level of 
Intervention by the special educat ion p rogr am. 

A direct test of the effectiveness of special education 
program Interventions for disruptive students can be found 1n the 
relationship between the number of special education courses and 
the number of times a student was disciplined for a violation of 
school rules. Pore serious violations result in formal suspension 
from school: the number of suspensions is an. indicator of the 
level of disruption a student causes. (Suspensions will be 
discussea more fully in a la-ter section of this chapter.) The 

-rw-m^e-F o-f s-p^e4-a4 — e cuc a t io n — cour 3 0 3 r epr e s e nts — th e- I e v e I of 

program Intervention with 1ndi\|1 Qua I clients: more special 
education . courses* implies greater -Intervention 1n a student's 
academic prograrr. Are interventions increased 1n response to a 
student's difficulty 1n the regular education program/ that is/ 
does the program respond to suspensions by increasing the number 
of ^special education courses? \ Or/ are students who need higher 
levels of program intervention more likely- to be suspended? We 
shall return to these questions after a discussion of the 
relationship between the level of program intervention and 
violations of school rules. 

\ ' . . . • 

For most secondary sped al educat ion student s in both 
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cohorts/ there 1s only a slight relationship between number of 
special education courses and number of suspensions. The 
correlations between suspensions and Level of program intervention 
1s essentially zero for the emotionally Impaired. (r=.32 In 
1978-79; r=.15 1n 1979-80) arid for the learning disabled <r*.18 1n 
1978-79; r=.11 1n 1979-80). Among educable mentally Impaired 
students/ however/ the relationship 1s quite strong 1rt 1978-79 
<r*.52/ t=2.79 on df-21). For the more seriously handl capped 1 n 
this cohort/ there seems to be an association between the 
Incidence of disruptive bahavlor and the level of program 
Intervention. 



An analysis of covarlance which tests the effect of 
program interventions among clients with different handicapping 
conditions in the two ninth grade cohorts 1s presented 1n Table 
3.5. A. Only the ccvarlate/ the mean number of special education 
courses/ explains a significant portion cf the variance 1n the 
number of suspensions; these 1s no significant difference 1n the 
level of disruption caused by students with different handicaps or 
1n the different ninth grade cohorts when the level of program 
Intervention 1s controlled. We can see the effects of program 
Intervention In the adjusted means 1n Table 3.5.B. The level of 
program • Intervention reduces the relative rate of suspension among 
the educable mentally Impaired (.69 to .56) and Increases the rate 
among the emotionally Impaired (.68 to .76). Controlling the 
level of program Intervention reveals that emotionally impaired 
students are most Likely to be suspended. The nurrber of special 
education courses has little or no effect upon the mean number of 
suspensions among the learning cisablec or among subjects 1n the 
two ninth grade cohorts. 

The results of this analysis Indicate that the level of 
Intervention by special education program staff has more Impact 
for students- with more serious handicaps. Special education 
courses seem to reouc? the risk of suspension among the educable 
mentally Impaired. But for the emotionally Impaired/ more self 
contained courses 1s associated with mere suspensions from school- 
However/ we caution against an over Interpret at1 on of these data 
since so small a proportion of the total variance is explained by 
Ttr<r"analysis cr **<:= .ue).. ■■ ' ~ 

Special education staff prescribe . the level of 
Intervention Into a student's educational program in response to 
his or her observec need. The likelihood is that more seriously 
handicapped clients will require higher levels of Initial and 
continuing Intervention. For these students/ 1t seems that the 
need \f or spe d a t program 1 nter vent ion declines through ^t heir high 
school career and Limits the risk of school rule violation. 
However/ program Interventions can be Increased 1n response to a 
student's manifest difficulty 1n managing in the regular school 
environment. When a student's behavior becomes disruptive/ his or 
her special education classes can be Increased. In this sense/ 



program Intervention Is both a preventive and a treatment measure 
for student disruption. On the one hand/ courses designed 
specifically for handicapped students can prevent violations of 
school rules before they occur oy Limiting the Interaction between 
the handicapped child and the regular education program. On the 
other hand/ for a student 1n trouble 1n school/ these courses 
represent a protected environment where the risks of further 
violations are reduced. Assignment to rrore special education 
courses 1s as rcuch a response to a student's disruptive behavior 
as 1s his or her suspension. A suspension 1s a device used by the 
regular school program to reduce disruption In the educational 
program; special education Interventions not cnly seek to reduce 
disruption but also to maintain the student 1r school. The high 
termination rates for special education students Indicate that the 
Interventions are not as effective as they coulo be. 

In sunrmary/ we have seen that the level of Intervention 
by the special education program varies somewhat with the severity 
of a student's hanoicap. Students with more serious handicaps have 
mere d1 rect 1 nvc Lvement with special ecucatlon practitioners by 
virtue of oeing assignee to more self-contai ned special education 
classes during their high school careers. The stuaents with 
greater needs receive more servl ce . ^However/ we have also 
observed a tencency for -direct * Involvement with special education 
program staff tc decline the longer the client 1s in school. The 
program does seem to promote Independent adult functioning in as 
much as the handlcappeo students spend an Increasing proportion of 
their class tiire in regular education courses. Finally/ the 
prcgrair interventions seem to be used both | as treatirent for and 
prevention against violations of school rules anc do not seem to 
>erate systematically to harm clients. 
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TABLE 3.1 



A* Mean nuabcr of special education courses ' 
by handicapping condition and cohort 



Mean 
S.O. 
(Number) 



1978-79 
EMI EI LD 

3.3 2.6 2.9 
.7 .9 .9 

(23) (12) (45) 



1979-80 

EMI EI LD 

4.0 2.4 2.6 

.5 1.3 1.2 

(22) (28) C6C) 



B. Analysis of variance 



Source 

\ Handl cap 
Cohort 

■\ 

Handicap x 
cohort 

\ 

Error 



\ 



SS 

37.70 
.06 



9.84 



187.98 



DF 

2 
1 



184 



MS 

18.85 

b.oo 



4.92 



1.02 



1 8.48 : *** 
0.00 

4.82 ** 



Total 



\ 



235;58 



189 



** Significant at .01 
Significant at . OCT 
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0 



Heart." special education courses 
by semester 





LD 


79-SQ 


~*K— 


LD , 


78-79 


.. . D .. . 


EI 


79-80 




EI 


78-79 


..4... 


EMI 


79-8(5 


• • • x • • • 


EMi 


78-79 



> 



3rd 



t r 

th 

Semester 



5th 



1 * 1 

6tK ' 7ih 8th 



1 t 



I 

m 
it 

2 
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TABLE 3.2 



Mean number of special education courses by semester 
by handicapping Condition and cohort 
(Number 1n parentheses). 



1976-79 1 979,-80 

Semester EMI EI ^ LD EMI EI. 

1 3.4 3.0 • 3.0 " 3.8 2.5 

(20) (11) (4|) (2C) (33) 

2 . 3.3 2.5 - 2.7 ! 3.8 2.5 

(13) - <11) (40) j <1S) (24) 

3 3.8 3.4 3.5 | 4.5 '2.5 

(16) (11-) (35) I (15) (17) 

f * 

4 4.1 - 2/9 3.3 . 4.5 2.7 ' k 

(14) (9) (32) (.13) (15) 

5 2.6 2.1 2.7 4.1 ^1.9 

(11 ) (9) » • (29) (1C) * (14) 

" i \ 

6 V. 5 1.9 - 2.2 " 4.5 • 1.8 

(9). , (7.) (25) C6) " (K> 

7 2.'S 1.8 2.6 

(8) (6) (21} 

8 . % 2.7 1.6 2.7 — — - 

(7)" (5) (17) . 
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TABLE 3.3 



Analysis of covarlance ofaprograa completion 

by handicapping condition and cohort 
with mean number of special education courses 



Source SS DF MS I 

Special eduation 

courses .61 1 .61 2.65 

Handicap 1.32 2 .66 2.87 

Cohort .10 1 .10 .43 

Handicap, x 

Cohort 1.C4 2 .52 2.26 

Error 41.27 1B2 .23 

Total 44.34 188 .25 
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A. Analysis of covaMance of number of high school credits 
by handicapping condition and cohort 
with number of special education courses 



Source 



SS 



DF 



MS 



Special education 

courses 20.34 

Handicap 208.88 

Cohort 116.63 

Handicap x 

Cohort 29.79 

Error 6601.60 

Total 6977.24 



2 
1 



2 

181 

1 39 



20.34 

104.44 
116.63 



14.90 

36.47 



.56 

2.86 
3.20 



.41 



B. Unadjusted and adjusted mean number of suspensions 
by handicapping condition and cohort 



Handl cap 



Unadjusted Adjusted* (n) 



EMI 

EI 
LD 



7.58 
8.11 
10. 02 



7.52 
8.25 
9.99 



(45) 
(39) 
(104) 



Cohort 



1978- 79 

1979- 80 



9.94 
8.38 



9.96 
8.36 



(80) 
(108) 



*Means acjusted for covarlate anc Independents. 
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TABLE 3.5 



A. Analysis of covarlance of nuaber of suspensions 
by handicapping condition and cohort 
with nuaber of special education courses 



Source 



SS 



DF 



NS 



Special education 
courses 

Handl cap 
Cohort 



5.09 

2.11 
0.86 



2 
1 



5.09 

1.C6 
.86 



7.71 ** 

1 .61 
1 .30 



Handicap x 
Cohort 

Error 

Total 



3.15 
119.55 
131 .09 



2 

183 
189 



1 .59 
.66 



2.41 



** Significant at .01 



B. Unadjusted and adjusted mean nuaber of suspensions 
by handicapping condition and cohort 



Handl cap 

EMI 

EI 

LD 



Unadjusted Adjusted* (n) 



.69 
.68 
.46 



.56 
.76 
.49 



(45) 
(40) 
(105) 



Cohort 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 



.64 
.50 



.64 
.50 



(80) 
(110) 



*Means acjusted for covariate and independents. 
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Total years In special education 

( 

The total number of years a handicapped student receives 
special education services 1s a factor 1n explaining the 
effectiveness of secondary special education programs. It 1s 
reasonable to expect that students who have been receiving special 
education services for rrore years will benefit more than those who 
have only been 1n the program a few years. There may not have 
been sufficient time for the special education prograrr to have 
mace a difference for those students who have only received 
services for a brief pe r 1 oc • In this section/ we shall examine 
the relationship between the number of years a student 
participates in the special education program and the 
effectiveness cf program interventions. 

Hew long a student receives special education services 
depends upon hot early in his or her school career he or she 1s 
identified as eligible for treatment. For some students/ 
Identification occurs in the earliest years; fcr others/ special 
education services dc not begin until their school years are 
almost conrpleteo. Among the subjects of this research/ total 
years in the special education program ranoea frcm Less than one 
to fifteen years/ with a median of 6.75 years. Eight %earj& was 
the moae of the a1 st riout i on. ^ 

( 

Students in each category of handicap received service 
for about the same numoer of years. Table 3.6.A shows that 
eaucable mentally impaired stuoents in both ninth., grade cohorts 
have been in the special ecucation program for slightly longer 
than their classmates with other handicapping conditions. In the 
1978-79 cohort/ the educable mentally Impaired have been receiving 
service from the special education program for 7.35 years/ as 
compared to 6.46 years 'for emotionally Impaired and 6.49 years for 
the learning disabled; in the 1979-80 cohort/ the educable 
mentally impairec have been Identified as special education 
students for 6.78 years/ as compared to 5.96 years for the 
emotionally impaired and 6.37 years for students with learning 
disabilities. However/ these differences in nuirbers of years 
served are not statistically significant (see Table 3.6.B). 
Students in the earlier cohort have been receiving service longer 
than those In the later cohort but there 1s enough variation 1n 
the numoer of years for which students have been certified as 
eligible tc receive special education services to reduce the year 
advantage of subjects in the 1978-79 cohort. 

We note that students 1n the earlier cohort do 
demonstrate significantly more time in the secondary special 
education program. (See Table 3.7.) Put/ even though there 1s a 
significant cohort effect for time 1n secondary programs/ there 
are no reliable differences among handicapping condit ions. 
Therefore/ both 1 n terms of total experience 1n specia L* education 
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and In terms of the number of semesters In the programs In the 
high schools/ we do not find any systematic differences 1n the 
years for during which services were received between students 
with different hanalcapplng conditions. 



We shall first examine the relationship between the 
number of years a student has received special education services 
ana his or her ability to function 1n the regular high school 
Instructional program. Does a student who receives special 
education services for a longer period of time develop a greater 
capacity for normal Interactions with the nonhandlcapped 
1na1v1duals? Length of time can be examined with respect to our 
two measures of successful functi on1 ng 1n the environment of the 
regular high school: the Level of Interventions by the program 1n 
the student's ecucatlonal program and his or her rate of violation 
of schoo L rules. 



First/ one indication of a stuaent's ability to function 
in a normal (that Is/ Less restri ct 1ve) environment Is the numcer 
of special education courses 1n hi s or her high school schedule. 
We saw in a previous section that students with more serious 
handicaps take irore of their courses in self contained soec^al 
education classes than stuaents with less serious handicaps. Does 

Length of time in program reduce the need for spec* a I c tassesof 

students in different categories of handicap? Table 3.8 shows tha^ 
when years in special ecucation is usee as a covariate the 
relationship between hanoicapping condition anc average number of 
special education courses taken each semester is unchangec* The 
number of years a student receives special education services does 
not seem to have a significant effect on the level of intervention 
in the s tuoent 1 s acaderri c program* 



T h e s e data indie ate tha t x p e r J."en.c e_ in the sp_ec i a I 

education p rogram pr i or to hi gh "school has Little to do with The 
student"s ability to participate more with his or her 
nonhandlcapped classmates. A longer exposure before entering high 
school does not seem to better prepare the special education 
students for irore sustained contact with the regular student 
population. There does not seem to be a cumulative effect of 
special education services. The ability to function in regular 
high school classes depends upon the current behavior of the 
special education student. At least in terms of partiMpsti or 1n 
self contained special eaucation classes/ previous treatment uoes 
not seem to influence current behavior. 



Secona/ the number of violations of school rules is 
another indicator of the ability to function in a normal school 
environment. If special education programs are effective/ we 
would expect that students who reeeiva services Longer would 
experience fewer problems. Their exposure to the special education 
program for a number of years would better prepare their to handle 
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the constraints Imposed by the regular school environment. 
Inaeed/ we f1na that for selected subgroups there 1s a significant 
association between time 1n the special education program and 
appropriate school behavior. For the educable mentally Impaired 
<r*-.47/ t=-2.44 on df=21) and for the learning disabled Cr»-y34/ 
t=-2.14 on df*35) 1n the 1978-79 cohort and for the emotionally 
Impaired 1n the 1979-80 cohort Cr=-.45/ t=-2.57 on df=26)/ the 
longer subjects are 1n the program/ the less likely they areto 
violate school rules. However/ no significant relationship 1s 
found among subjects 1n the other groups. Consequently/ there 
does not seem to be a consistent pattern of effect among /the 
students with different handicapping conaitlons. In general/ 
though/ where there 1s an effect/ those students who have been 1n 
the program Icrger are less likely to be suspended froir high 
school. 



The value of receiving special education services for 
longer periods cf time can more easily be seer when the rate of 
school violations within each suogroup Is adjusted for th,e total 
years 1n the special ecucation program. An analysis of coyariance 
shows that the number of years 1n special education programs 
explains a signif1cao£ proportion of the variance in /rate of 
suspensions ( R **2=.109). (See Table 3.9.) When the effects of 
time in special education are controlled/ no significant 
differences are observed among students with /different 
handicapping conditions or between stucents in the two ninth grade 
cohorts. Overall/ subjects in each — o*tegory-of tvandi cap se.eJL_t_o_ 
benefit from lender periods of special education service. 

/ 

A more direct measure of the value of extended exposure 
to special education services is the outcome of the student's 
eoucational program. Although 1t is useful to know that more years 
of service ao net Decrease the client's need for self contained 
-<K-fr3-3 e^— bu t— do-^ec-r-e-a-s e— th-e— 1-n^4 d-e nee n f sus pe as 1 on/ — t_h_e__ult 1 m at e 
test the effectiveness of special education services is the 
completion of educational programs. Are stuaents who .receive 
services for longer periods of time more likely to be successful 
in school than those who are in the special education for briefer 
periods of time? 



There is a significant relationship between years in 
special education and program completion among students in each 
handicapping category in the 1979-80 cohort: educable mentally 
impaired Cr=.59/ t=3.35 on df = 21)/ emotionally impaired <r=.44/ 
t=2.64 on of=26) and learning disabled Cr=.33/ t=2.64 on df =57) . 
A significant zero order correlation is only found for the 
learning disabled in 1978-79 <r=.37/ t=2.36 on df=35); for the 
educable mentally impaired and the emotionally impaired students 
in the earlier cohort/ there is no significant association between 
length of exposure and success in the program. Considering only 
the zero order relationships/ length of time in special education 
seems more Important in the 1979-80 cohort than in the 1978-79 
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cohort. 



An analysis of covariance shows that both number of 
years 1n the sped a I education program and handicapping condition 
have a significant effect on program completion. (See Table 
3.1C.) Those students who have been exposed to special education 
services Longer are more Likely to complete their educational 
programs. But/ controlling for number of years 1n the program/ we 
still find a significant difference 1n the completion rate of 
students with different handicapping conditions. Students with 
less serious handicaps are more likely to finish their schooling 
than those with more serious handicaps (see Table 3.10.B). 



This analysis Indicates that a longer exposure to 
special eoucatlon services 1s beneficial to secondary special 
education students. However/ irore time 1n the program does not 
seem to compensate for the greater difficulties which students 
with mere serious handicaoping conditions experience 1n school. 
Earlier Identification of the more seriously handicapped students 
does not seem .to make their chances of success equal to the 
chances of the Less serious hanaicapped or nonhandi capped 
students. 



A co rc L La ry ana L ysf s which yields T the~ swe rescrlt— 1s 

pre senteo in Tab le 3.1 1. Total years 1n special education and 

handicapping cordltion show a significant effect upon the nuirber 
of high school credits a student accumulates. Receiving service 

for Longer periods of time pays off for clients 1n more credits 

but the payeff seems to be higher for the Less seriously 
handicapped stuaents. 



In summary/ early Identification as a special education 
student means that the handicapped Individual will receive special 
education services for a Longer period of time. On the average/ 
the more seriously handicapped students tend to have been 1n the 
special education prosram slightly Longer than students with less 
serious handicaps. But the greater Length of time In the program 
does not seem to equalize program impact among students 1n the 
different categories of handicap. On most program outcome 
measures/ Less seriously handi capped students fare better than 
their more seriously handicapped classrrates. 
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TABLE 3.6 



A. Mean nueber of years In special *ducat1on 
by handicapping condition and cohort 



1978-79 



1979-80 





EMI 


EI 


LD 


EMI 


EI 


LD 


Mean 


7.35 


6.46 


6.49 


6.78 \ 


5.96 


6.37 


S.D. 


3.16 


3.36 


2.43 


3.41 


2.99 


2.98 


(Number) 


(23) 


(13) 


(37) 


(23) 


(28) 


(59) 



8. Analysis of variance 



4 



Source 

-H-and-tc-ap- 
Cohort 



Handicap x 
Cohort 

Error 
Total 



SS 



DF 



MS 



1-8.43 

4.23 

1 .94 

158C.35 

1604.95 



1 
2 

177 
182 



-9-^2-2- 



4.23 

.97 
3.93 



F : 

-1-^03- 
.47 

.11 



- I 
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TABLE 3.7 

Mtan nunber of setestera 1n secondary 
• pedal education by handicapping 
condition and cohort 



1978-79 



1979-80 





EMI 


EI 


LD 


EMI 


EI 


LD 


Mean 


4.61 


5.92 


5.44 


3.73 


3.75 


4.42 


S.D. 


2.66 


2.50 


2.40 


1 .96 


2.08 


1 .93 


(Number) 


(23) 


(12) 


(45) 


(22) 


(28) 


(60) 




B. Analysis of 


variance 








Source 


SS 


DF 


MS 


F 






Handl cap 


19.19 


2 


9.59 ' 


1.97 






Cohort 


65.58 


1 


65.58 1 


3.47 


*** 




Handicap x 














Cohort 


9.75 


_ j 


4 . 88 


"1 . 07 






Error - 


595 .69' 




4.37 








Total 


990.21 


189 











*** Significant at .001 
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TABLE 3.8 

Analysis of covarlance of spsclal education coursss 
by handicapping condition and cohort 
with yaara In special education program 



Source 


SS 


DF 




F 


Years In special 
education 


.89 


1 


.89 


.85 


Handl cap 
Cohort 


32.75 
t . QC 


2 
1 


16.38 
. .00 


15.75 *** 
.00 


Handicap x 
Cohort 


8.61 


2 


4.31 


4.15 * 


Error 


171 .21 


165 


1 .04 




Total 


213.46 


171 


1 .25 





. * Significant at .05 
*** Significant at .001 



B. Unadjusted and adjusted mean number of special 
education courses by handicapping condition 
and cohort 



Unadjusted Adjusted* 



(n) 



Handl cap 

EMI 

EI 

LD 



3.67 
2^52 
2.71 



3.67 
2.52 
2.71 



(43) 
(36) 
(93) 



Cohort 



1978- 79 

1979- 80 



3. GO 
2.85 



2.91 
2.91 



(68) 
(104) 



* Means adjustec for covaHate and Independents, 
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TABLE 3.9 



A* Analysis of covarlanct of nuaber of suspensions 
by handicapping condition and cohort with 
yaars 1n special tducatlon 



Sourct SS OF MS F 

Ytars 1n special 

tducatlon 9.02 1 9.02 15.55 *** 

Handicap 2.73 2 1.37 2.36 

Cohort .9e 1 .<>6 1 . 6o 

Handicap x 

Cohort 2.84 2 1.42 2.45 

Error 101 .55 176 .58 

Total 117.10 182 .64 



*** Significant at .001 



B. Unadjusted and adjusted mean nueber of suspensions 
by handicapping condition and cohort 



Unadjusted Adjusted* (n) 



Handl cap 








EMI 


.63 


.66 


(46>' 


EI 


.73 


.72 


(41) 


LD 


.45 


. 45 


(96) 


Cohort 








1978-79 


.63 


.65 


(73) 


1979-80 


.51 


.50 


(110) 



*tfeans acjusted for covaH ate and Independents. 
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TABLE 3.10 

A. Analysis of covarlanct of prograa completion 
by handicapping condition and cohort with 
yaara 1n apodal education 
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Sourct SS OF 

Ycara 1n apodal 

education 5.03 1 

Handicap 2.01 2 

Cohort .28 1 

Handicap x 

Cohort .75 2 



Error 35.55 175 

Total 43.62 181 



MS 



5.03 

1 .01 
.28 



.38 
.20 
.24 



24.78 *** 

4.94 * 
1 .36 



1.85 



** Significant at .05 
*.**. Significant at .001 



B. Unadjusted and adjusted proportion of prograa 
completers by handicapping condition and cohort 



Unadjusted 



Adjusted* (n) 



Handicap 

EMI 

EI 

LD 



47 
54 

,69 



.44 
.55 
.69 



(45) 
(41) 
(96) 



Cohort 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 



56 
63 



.55 (72) 
.63 (110) 



* Means adjusted fcr covariate and independents, 
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TABLE 3.11 

Analysis of covarlanco of nuabsr of high school 
crtdlts by handicapping condition and cohort 
with years In special education 



Source 

Yeara 1n special 
education 

Handicap 
Cohort 

Handicap x 
Cohort 

Error 

Total 



1448.73 

343.42 
57.78 



DF 



2 
1 



5.65 2 
5102.03 173 
6957.60 179 



NS 



1448.72 

171.71 
57.58 



2.83 
29.49 



49.12 *** 

5.82 ** 
1 .96 



.10 



** Significant at .C1 
*** Significant at .C01 



B. Unadjusted and adjusted mean number of high school 
credits by handicapping condition and cohort 
with years in special education 



Unadjusted , Adjusted* 



Handi cap 

EMI 

EI 

LP 

Cohort 

1978- 79 

1979- 8C 



7.25 
7.05 
9.56 



9.34 
7.85 



6.55 
7.53 
9.70 



9.15 
7.9S 



<n> 



(45) 
(39) 
(96) 



(71) 
C109) 



* Means acjusted f or covar 1 ate anc Independents. 

* 
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Program termination and Infraction! of ichoot rules 



Special education students 1n regular school settings 
are subject to the same rules as their nonhandl capped classmates. 
Can these rules operate fairly for the handicapped, atudenta? tor 
* the special education student/ the behaviors which are prohlblttd 
may be the result of his or her handicapping condition* 
Therefore/ although the rules may be appropriate for maintaining 
oroer 1n the classroom <or on school grounds/ these guidelines may 
discriminate against the special education student* 

Unf ortuneately/ there are Instances 1n which the olsclpUnary 
procedures have been used simply to remove special education 
students from the regular classroom* Such removal 1s only 
allowable when a handicapped student's continued presence 1s not 
1n his or her* best Interests or 1n the best Interests of the other 
students 1n the classroom. However/ wher the ^removal 1,s 
accompUsheo to Increase the comfort or convenience of the 
classroom teacher or the regular education students whose 
Instruction 1s net suffering/ the rights of the handicapped 
student are violated. Secondary special education programs have 
the responsibility to Increase their clients' ability to function 
1n Less restrictive environments. In schools/ regular educa,t Ion 
settings are among the Least restrictive environments. Therefor^/ 
special educators must monitor the cisciplinary actions taken 
against their clients to ensure that the eoucatlonal opportunities 
^ of their clients are being protected. 



One indication of the application of oisclpUne policies 
1s the inciaence of formal suspension froir school. In Pontiac/ 
there are established procedures which must be followed in cases 
when . students are suspended from their classes for periods longer 
than three days. Bullolng staff have the right to "close classes" 
for shorter periods of time but 1f. the student 1s tc be denied 
a c c es s t o his c r her e o u cat 1 o n a L p r o gram for t anger p e ri^od f> ~'a~ 
formal hearing must be held. At this hearing/ an Impartial school 
official/ one net Involved in the matter for which the hearing was 
convened/ hears testimony and makes a flnolng of fact. The 
student/ or his or her represent at 1ve/ has an opportunity to 
present evidence and tc question the school's witnesses. When a 
suspension hearing Involves a special education stuoert/ it is, 
district policy for a representative of the special education 
department to attend. His or her presence protects the rights of 
the handiccappec student because he or she can provide Information 
to the hearing officer which may attenuate the severity ' Of the 
charges . 



The officer conducting the hearing makes a decision, 
based upon the evidence presented. The penalty 1s assigned by th* 
bui Idlng' administrator who brought the charge. But/ there is an 
appeal from both the finding of fact and the sentence. Most 
Important* the hearing * produces a ^written record of the 
proceedings. This record*, descr 1 bes- the charges against the student 
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and the penalty Imposed If he or she is found guilty of the 
alleged Infraction. 

where available/ these records were examined to 
determine the reasons for which special education students were 
suspended during their high school careers. These records were not 
able to be obtained for all suspensions because the procedures 
requiring hearings for suspensions were not In opeartlon for the 
entire four years covered by this research. Evidence of 
suspensions which occurred prior to the Implementation of these 
hearings was found on, the student's permanent record card which 1s 
maintained in the h'igh schools. These cards show the semester in 
which a student hac been suspended but do not indicate the reasons 
for the disciplinary action taken. In these cases/ our informant 
was asked about the ci r currstances of the Infractions in these 
actions. Her recollections were used to supp lement the official 
records. 



Our measure of the impact of school disciplinary 
procedures on secondary special education students 1s the number 
of suspensions which students have received curing their high 
school careers. The number 1s an indicator of the extent to which 
a client's educational program has been oisrupted. For serious 
offenses/ a student may be suspended for the duration of the 
semester 1n which the infraction occurred/ he or she receives no 
credit for the courses during the semester in which a long term 
suspension Is imposed. Therefore/ suspensions tenc to prolong the 
tiire needed to complete the requirements for gr adu at 1 on • , By 
delaying graduation/ suspensions make completion of the program 
less Likely in two ways. First/ older clients may have more 
outsi de-of-school alternatives and may/ therefore/ feel less need 
to complete their training. ^IX^an^^jDpPjprt unity 1s available now/ 
waiting to finish school may not seem attractive. Second/ there 
-aire informal age Limits for readmissicn into the regular high 
^hooL program: 1f a student is too much older than the classmates 
In his or her courses/ he or she will be denied readmission. 
Repeated suspensions/ theri/ are indicators of an Inability to 
function aoequately In the regular high school setting. 

\ 

Table 3.12 presents the dlstHt; ion of the number of 
suspensions wH6h "-were imposec upon the secondary special 
education stucents 1n this research. Post subjects 1n this 
research have never been suspended. At least two-thirds of the 
educable mentally Impaired (68 per cent) and the emotionally 
impaired (67 per cent) 1n the 1978-79 cohort and almost three- 
quarters of the learning disabled students in the following cohort 
(73 per cent) 1n the following cohort have not been subject to 
disciplinary action. About half of the Learning disabled (54 per 
cent) in the earlier cohort and the emotionally Mntally impaired 
(50 per cent) in the later cohort have not befh guilty of a 
serious Infraction of the school rules. Only among the 
emotionally impaired 1n the 1975-80 cohort are subjects who have 
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not been suspenced from school a minority (39 per cent). For the 
majority of secondary specla L educati on students/ the regular 
school district discipline procedures seem to have little Impact 
because the handicapped do not violate them. Most secondary 
students 1n the regular high school special education programs 
function adequately enough to avoid suspension. 



Those special education students Mho violate school 
rules are most likely to be found guilty of a single offense. 
About a fifth of the subjects 1n each category/of handicap In the 
1978-79 ninth grade cohort i received only .one suspension during 
their high school careers.' Fewer educable mentally impaired (12 
per cent) and emotionally Impaired (7 per cent) received more than 
a single suspension 1n the earlier cohort; about as many learning 
disabled students in the 1978-79 group (23 per cent) were 
suspended twc or more times ss were susp^noed once. Reoeated 
.offenders .are mere comnrcn in the 1979-80 cohort. Fully half of 
the educable mentally Impaired (50 per cent) and the emotionally 
impaired (d per cent) in the later cchort received two or more 
suspensions; multiple suspensions were only uncommon among the 
learning disabled subjects (S per cent). 

The incidence of school suspensions among handicapped 
students in regular jiigh school buildings does not present a 
consistent pattern { across the two ninth grade cohorts. This 
inconsistency can bei i nterpret ed to mean that the discipline 
policies are not differentially applied to special education 
students. Although comparable data are^ not available for the 
suspensions of regular' educati on studenj^ it is Likely that the 
suspension rates among the nonhandi capped are similarly low. 
Moreover/ the suspension rates among the categories of disability 
seem to vary in response tc the individuals 1n the program at any 
given tijne ana not by handicapping condition. 



The mean number of suspensions— of clients in the 
different handicap groups is another way to examine the pattern of 
suspension rates. The data in Table 3.13 faij. to reveal a 
consistent pattern among the different handicapping conditions 
SHtween tne twc ninth grace cchdrts. — In 1973-79/ learning 
«v**aoled stucents received relatively more suspensions than 
peccable mentally impaired and emotionally Impaired students; in 
1979-3C/ learning di sab led stucent s / on the average received the 
fewest number of suspensions. We note that students in all 
categories receive few suspensions and that the differences seen 
In Table 3.13 are not statistically significant. However/ the 
fact that these cata do not show a consistent pattern is 
important. There 1s no reason tc believe that the school 
district's discipline policies are being used to discriminate 
against handicappec students. 



The simple counts of the number of suspensions may mask 
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differences between subjects w 1|h different hendlcapplng 
conditions. One way In which subjects 1n the different handicap 
groups may differ 1s the stage cf their careers at which they are 
most at risk of suspension. For example/ students with more 
serious handicaps may be at risk earlier In their high school 
years. The tendency towaro earlier suspensions might be reflected 
1n lower completion rates because their eoucatlonaL programs were 
disrupted befcre they hao time to develop stable ties to the 
school. Are students in each caregory of handicap uniformly at 
risk throughout their high school careers or are they more likely 
to be suspendeo at some tlites than others? Ability to function In 
regular school settings may vary with the developmental stage of 
the client. This information could enable program planners to 
design additional Interventions to assist stuoents through the 
high risk periocs. In addition/ it can alert program staff to the 
differential application of discipline procedures across school 
careers. 



The percentages of special education students who were 
suspended during each semester in high school are d1 splayed 1 n 
Figure 3.2. (See also Table 3.14.) These displays Indicate that 
the periods of risk for students seem to differ by ninth grade 
cohort. Fcr all special education students 1n the 1978-79 cohort/ 
sophomore year represented the period of greatest risk of 
suspension; the percentage of students suspended seems to decline 
from the peak reached 1n the third or fourth semesters. OnCy the 
learning disabled students in the 1979-80 cohort show a similar 
pattern cf risk. For the educable mentally Impaired and the 
emotionally Impaired in the Later cohort/ junior year presents 
higher risks of suspension. 



One plausible explanation fcr the differences In the 
patterns is that the most disruptive students were removed from 
the prograrr. earlier In the 1978-79 cohort than 1n the 1979-80 
cohort. If this were the case/ the continued high risk of 
students in the 1979-80 ninth grade cohort woulo Indicate that the 
secondary special education program was more effective with the 
younger v group in malnt a1 nl ng .thfiii 1n school despite their 
oisruptive behavior. However/ this explanation 1s unlikely 
because higher . proport 1ons of the original members of the.grcups 
remained in the program at the end cf sophomore year in the 
1978-79 cohort than in the next year's cohort (88 per cent In 

1978- 79 ana 72 per cent in 1979-80). If oisruptive students were 
more Likely to be removed in the earlier cohort/ we would expect 
the opposite pattern/ that is/ a Lower proportion of entrants 
would remain In the 1978-79 cohort than In the 1979-80 group. This 
1s additional evidence that school discipline policies do not seem 
to be operating unfairly against handicapped students In the 

1979- 80 cohort. We have further reason to believe from these data 
that differences in the patterns displayed reflect differences 
among the Individuals 1n the two ninth grade cchorts. Therefore^ 
the application of the discipline procedures seems to represent an 
appropriate response to the behavior of Individuals and not a 
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systematic bias against handicapped students. 



Another aspect of the relationship between school 
discipline policies and program termination 1s the severity of the 
Infraction of school rules which results 1n suspension. We night 
suspect that students guilty of more serious violations of school 
rules would oe irore Likely to terminate their educational careers 
before completion than less serious offenders. More serious 
violations might Indicate a greater level of Individual 
disturbance which presents a greater challenge for program 
Interventions. This possibility can te Investigated by examining 
the relationship between prograir termination and the seriousness 
of the offense which lead to suspension. 



It 1s possible to categorize the severity of offenses 
because the Student Code of Conduct arranges violations 
hierarchically- The least serious violations (Classification I) 
Include acts which "d1 srupt ar interfere with the education of 
other students": throwing food or other objects in the cafeteria/ 
failure to show school identification card or give proper name/ 
failure to obey a reasonable request of a school eirployee and 
smoking are examples of general student misconduct. Serious 
student misconduct (Classification II violations) deal with "acts 
that are more Likely to result in hurting people/ damaging 
property/ or causing schocl disruptions": examples are persistent 
disregard of instruction or direction/ fighting/ garrbling and 
larceny. The most serious violations (Classification III) are acts 
which are illegal: arson/ assault and battery/ 9 vandalism/ 
extortion and the possession of weapons are examples of illegal 
mlsconauct. The penalties which are allowed to be imposed 
Increase in severity with the level of the offense. 



Secondary special education students in the two nin/th 
grade cohorts were more Likely to be suspended for minjbr 
violations of school policies than for major ones: 58 per cent 6f 
all suspensions for which reasons coulc be determined were for 
problems with attendance. Table 3.15 presents the percentage of 
susoenslons for truancy among the three most recent violations. Of 
these *ho have beer found guilty of a violation of school rules/ 
the fiiajority hac a single suspension and that suspension was for 
truancy. Tnere is no apparent ' relationship' between 'the seriousness 
of the charges against af student and the recency of his or her 
mi sconduct. Special education students do not display a pattern of 
career offenders who begin with minor Infractions and move on to 
more serious violations. However/ it 1s possible that school 
officials find proving truancy easier than more serious charges, 
we cannot rule out the possibility that truancy is only one of a 
series of charges which could be prosecuted. Moreover/ because 
there are relatively few cases of multiple suspensions/ it is 
difficult to determine 1f earlier suspensions are for less serious 
violations than later suspensions. 
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What are the consequences for violating school rules? 
Are special education students who are guilty of offenses less 
likely to complete their educational training than those who do 
not violate school policies? The relatively numbers of 

Incidents of repeated offense leads us to concentrate an the mosK 
recent suspension In attempting to answer these questions. 



The most serious consequence which can result from 
student code violations 1s termination of the eoucatlonal program. 
Table 3.16 shows the termination rates of secondary special 
education stucents for levels of severity cf offense. Minor 
offenses are these included in Classification I of the Student 
Code of .Conduct; major offenses are Classifi cation II and 
Classification III violations. These data do not show a simple 
relationship between termination rate and severity of offense. 
For example/ mere serious offenders among the etrbt 1 onal ly men ta lly 
Impaireo and the learning oisabled in the 1979-30 cohort are less 
likely to terminate than less serious offenders. However/ the 
number of serious offenders 1s too small to justify much 
confidence in the stabllty of these estimates. 



A clearer picture emerges when violators are compared to 
nonviolators/ that 1s/ when the termination rates of those never 
suspencea are compared with those of subjects who have been 
suspenoed at Least once. We see/ then that students who are 
(' suspended for any reason are more likely to leave the educational 

program 'than these who are not guilty of misbehavior. Only airong 
the educable mentally impaired in the 1978-79 cohort does 
suspension appear to be unrelated to program termination. In 
every other group/ students who are suspended are at least twice 
as likely to terminate their educational programs as those who are 
never suspended. 



Before concluding our discussion of disciplinary 
actions/ we will present one additional measure of the disruption 
caused by suspension from high school • We argued above that 
suspensions delay complerion because students may not accumulate 
credits in the serresters in which they are suspended. When we 
examine the nurrter of high school credits earned by students in 
each ninth grace ccnort/ we fines that stuaents who are suspenoed 
ao accumulate fewer credits than those who do not violate school 
rules. (The raw regression coefficient between creai ts and number 
of suspensions is -3.97.) An analysis of covariarce (see Table 
3.17 .A) shows that ,the number of suspensions explains most of* the 
variance in the number of high school credits accumulated by 
special education students (R**2=.343>. When the mean number of 
credits is adjusted for the influence of the number of 
suspensions/ we note two changes in the pattern displayed. (See 
Table 3.17.B.) 



First/ suspensions recuce the differences among student s 
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with different handcapplng conditions. The unadjusted means show 
the learning disabled students accumulating two full credits more 
on the average than the educable mentally Impaired and the 
emotionally Impaired subjects; the adjusted mean for the learning 
disabled 1s lower and/ after aojustment/ the emotionally Impaired 
are shown to have gained slightly more credits than the educable 
mentally " Impaired. These differences/ however/ are not 
statistically significant. 



Second/ we expect student s who have been 1n school 
Longer to have accumulated more credits but suspensions 
significantly Increase the difference between students 1n the two 
ninth grade cohorts. The difference 1n the mean number of credits 
of stuaents in 1978-79 and 1979-80 Increase when adjusted for the 
effects of handicapping condition and number cf suspensions. A 
suspension 1n the 1979-80 cohort means that the student suspended 
1s even farther behind students 1n the 1978-79 cohort. These data 
provide another Indication of the disruption In educational 
programs causec by suspension from school. 



In sunrmary/ we have shown that the suspension rates of 
secondary special education students are Low and that they do not 
display a pattern which supports an Interpretation of bias against 
the handicapped. These 1s evidence that the o1 sdp Line pol 1c1es 
of the school District respond to the particular behaviors of 
individual students without regard to their' handicapping 
conditicnsu In addition/ we found a Low incidence of repeated 
violations by secondary special education studer t s: most offenders 
are guilty cf a single violation of school ru4.es* But that single 
violation is costly in terms of the°1r educational training because 
offenders are iruch less Likely to remain in school than 
nonof f enaers. 
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Number of suspensions of secondary special 
education students by handicapping condition 

and cohort 



1978-79 



1979-80 





CUT 


e t 




PUT 


PT 




Number 














0 
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TABLE 3.13 



Mean nunber of suspensions of secondary special 
education students by handicapping condldlon 

and cohort 



Mean 
S.D. 
(Number) 



1978-79 


1979-80 




EMI EI LD 


EMI EI 


LD 


.58 .44 .78 


.71 .77 


.36 


.99 .81 1.01 


.86 .72 


.68 
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(64) 
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TABLE 3.14 



Percentage of secondary special education students 
suspended by semester in high school 
by handicapping condition and cohort 



1978-79 1979-80 
Semester EKI EI LD CMI EI LD 



1 13 15 4 9 23 6 

(23) (13) (46) (22) (2-9) (61) 

2 14 . 11 14 14 7 

(22) .(12) (46) (22) (29) (£0) 

3 18 — 1 8 17 22 11 

*(22) (11 ) (44) . (1.8) -(23) (53) 



4 20 18 22 13 17 16 

(20) (11 ) (41) (15) (1 8) (48) 

5 10 14 23 7 3 

- . (12) (10) (35) (13) (15) (39) 

6 »— 11 19 40 29 3 

1 ... (9) (9) (31) (10) (14) (37) 



7 -- 13 . 4 

(8) (8) (23) . ' -> 

8 — — 5 

(7) (6) (20) . 



7 
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TABLE 3.15 



Percentage of suspensions for truancy 
by handicapping condition and cohort 
(Nuaber In parentheses) 



1978-79 
EMI EI 



LD 



1979-80 
EMI EI 



LO 



Most recent 



(5) 



60 
(5) 



65 
(20 



64 
(11 ) 



64 
(11) 



62 
(13) 



2nd most recent 



1 00 
(1) 



(1) 



57 
(7) 



33 
(3) 



(1) 



3rd most recent 



50 
(2) 



100 
(1) 



50 
(2) 



Total 



38 
(8) 



57 
(7) 



62 
(29) 



64 
(11) 



57 
(14) 



57 
(14> 



\ 



\ 



4 



I 
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TABLE 3.16 

Percentage who terminate education progra* 
by severity of »ost recent violation by 
handicapping condition and cohort 
(Nuaber 1n parentheses) 
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7 



None 
Minor 
Major 
Total 



1978-79 
EMI EI 



LD 



1979-80 
EMI EI 



/ 



L0/ 

/ 

/ 



41 40 8 

(17) (10) (26) 



33 9 11 

(12) (11) (46) 



50 67 62 100 57 63 

(4) (3) (13) (7) (7) (8) 



1 00 57 , 

(2) (7) 



25 50 40 

(4) (10) (5) 



43 53 30 52 36- 20 ' 

(21) (15) (46) (23) (28). (59) 
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TABLE 3.17 



A. Analysis of covariance of MuK?«er of high school credits 
by handicapping cc dition and :*>hort 
with number of suspensions 



Source 

Suspensions 

Handi cap 
Cohort 

Handicap x 
Cohort 

Error 

Total 



SS 

2304.35 

121 .07 
. 219.29 



DF 



MS 



1 2304.35 88.05 *** 



2 
1 



. 24.35 . 2 
50,51.12 193 
772C.13 199 



60.53 
219.2? 



12.18 
26.17 
38.79 



2.31 
8.38 ** 



.47 



** Significant at .01 
*** Significant at .001 



B. Unadjusted and adjusted mean number of high school credits 
by handicapping condition 'and cohort 



Unadjusted Adjusted* (n) 



Handicap 

EMI , 

EI 

LD 

Cohort 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 



7.36 
7.38 
9.55 



9,45 
7.92 



7.38 
8. CO 
9.26 



9. SO 
7.66 



(45) 
(35) 
(104) 



(30), 
(110) 



* Means adjusted for covariate and Independents. ^ 
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CHAPTER IV 

A Model for the Effectiveness of Special Education 



Introduction 



In the preceding two chapters of this t we have 

descrioea the characteristics of the secondary spec'.a.. students 1n 
this research and we have examined the Influence of these 
characteristics on success in special education programs. In the 
analyses presented above/ ^e have isolated particular aspects of 
the program and the subjects 1 performance In oroer to address 
specific questions. In this chapter* we shall apply a technique 
which allows -us to ex3irine the relative effects of a partlclar 
arrangement of all Individual anc program variables 

simultaneously. The results of this analysis will enable us to 
determine if the interrelationships among the variables are the 
same for subjects in different categories of handicap. In other 
words/ our focus in this chapter will be on the cause of program 
completion and we shall attempt to discover if the same variables 
cause program completion fcr handicappfd stuaents. 
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Evaluation and causal lodellng 



Special education programs collect a considerable amount 
of 1nf ormat 1 cr. on their clients as part of their routine 
operations. The emphasis in this report has been on the more 
effective use of these data for making program decisions. We have 
argued that certain data should be collected more systematically 
ana should be more easily accessible to support data based 
decision making. Those data must also be used In analyses/ the 
results of which can provide decision makers Information about 
program operations. Suniraries and counts of client characterl sties 
are not sufficient for this task. In this chapter/ we will 
describe the results of a technique which organizes the available 
data 1n ways which allow the decision makers to assess the 
operation of their programs by concentrating on the 
interrelationships of program variables. 

c - The technique we propose is causal modeling. To apply 

this technique/ a qausal order 1 s- postulated for the variables and 
the causal effects of the variables in the system are computed. 
This approach is especially useful for the aecision maker because 
1t not only specifies the variaoLes which produce program out comes 
but also provides est1ir.at.es of the effects of each variable in the 
system. It is possible to determine to what extent specific 
program interventions influence final program outcomes by 
considering how external factors influence interventions as well 
as how interventions influence outcomes. A causal model not only 
oescrlbes the relationship oetween incependent variables and the 
ultimate dependent variable but it also makes explicit the 
relationships among all prio/r variables. Therefore/ a program 
director can examine the effects of a variable > ich is directly 
uncer his or her control/ taking other externa*, conditions into 
account. Issues of prcgrarr accountability can be addressed wore 
appropriately because decision makers can better filter out 
influences which they can control. 



In the following sections of this chapter/ we will 
describe a particular causal model of special education services. 
We will assume that the reader is familiar with the techniques for 
estimating the effects in such rcocels and refer him oor her to one 
of the excellent treatments of estimation of causal paths in the 
literature (for examples/ Kenny 1979 or Asher 1976). Our emphasis 
will be on the interpretation of the results of fitting the model 
to the data for the secondary special education program 1n 
Pontiac. 
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Description of the lodel 



Program completion. Throughout this report we have 
argued that the criterion against which secondary special 
education programs should be measured 1s the rate of completion of 
their clients 1 Individual educational programs. We assume that an 
Individual's success in completing his or her educational program 
hill enable him or her to function Independently after graduation. 
If a client cf the special education program completes high 
school/ he or she has a better chance to live a normal adult Ufe. 
Therefore^ the mocel we propose attempts to Describe how clients 1 
performance 1n the special education program and their background 
characteristics cause program completion. In this section/ we 
shall outline the causal order of the variables assumed 1n 
creating the mocel. We shall present the variables in order of 
decreasing proximity to the outcome of program completion. 



Infractions of school rules- Because schools have the 
respons i oi I i ty to maintain an educational environment where 
learning can take place/ students who seri ously di srupt their own 
or other students' educational programs ar*e removed by means of 
formal suspension from high school. We have seen above that 
suspensions interrupt a student's career anc are related to-, 
failure to complete the prescribed training. Our model/ therefore/ 
Includes number of suspensions as, a measure of the ability of 
seconcary special educat i on stucents to function 1n regular high 
schools. We expect to find that disruptive stucents are . less 
likely to complete their indivicual educational orograms. 



Level of * program Intervention. The major device 
available to special educat i on pr act 1t 1 oner s #©r responding to the 
identified needs of handicapped students 1n the regular high 
school program 1s the selection of the .appropriate educational 
courses for the 1no1v1dual. Students whd c are unable to function 
effectively in regular education classes ai;e . scheduled Into self 
containeo special education classes where trainee professionals 
can provide more support for their Individual learning problems. 
Special educatcrs can Intervene riore directly 1n the educational 
careers of clients 1n tne spec 1 a I -educ at 1 on courses: a student 
enrolled in mere special ecucation courses receives a higher level 
&f direct intervention oy program staff. 

Our model departs somewhat from our discussion of staff 
Intervention 1p an earlier chapter cf this report. There we 
suggested that Increased levels of Intervention may be response to 
disruptive behavior by a handicapped student. Here we assume that 
the Level of Intervention 1s the Result of a diagnostic decision 
by program staff and that the disruptive behavior/ or the absence 
of 1t/ results. frcm that Intervention. .In other words/ we assume 
that level of intervention precedes Infractions 1n the causal 
order. It 1s possible to test the alternative rrodel that level of 
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Intervention 1s a response to disruptive behavior. Our analysis 
below will suggest that this alternative model may be more 
appropriate for some groups of handicapped youngsters. 

Prior special education experience. Logically prior to 
the level of Intervention by practitioners 1n secondary schools\1s 
a client's previous experience In special education programs at 
the elementary level. If special education services provide a 
comprehensive program for the handi capped throughout thei r 
educational careers/ we would. expect coordination between 
elementary and secondary programs. Evicence of such coordination 
may oe the decreased reliance of clients on special education 
services curing - their high school years* fewer Incidents of 
disruption and higher rates of completion. We old not collect any 
specific information about the services provided to clients prior 
to their. entry Into the nigh school program. Cur Indicator of a 
subject s career special education 1s the total number of. years 
he or she has received speci al *e<ftcat 1 on service. We understand 
that we lose information oy considering only this summary measure* 
However* thsre is Less variation in elementary programs than in 
s*eondar> programs and the number of years 1n special ecucation 1s 
easily c? mp-utea datum on the clients. 



Background characteristics.' All the program variables 
operate within context of an individual's -Life situatulon. We 

cannot as soft* that all clients with the same handicapping 
cc ion present the sarrce problems to , special educators, 
jfhfcrefore/ it is necessary to add into the model' the information 
about the client's background which may Indicate -differences in 
Life sit u;, c * ^ns. We shaU continue tc treat separately students 
with di«f fer -r t hand i cappl ng cor^lf.ions by fitting our • model to 
each group irdepsndsntly* 7fe § .l* procedure SHU enable us to 
compare , the effects o* r^ogram ariables and background 
characteristics on ^program completion among the different 
•4a>:egor1 cf handicap. „ ; 

«e ihall enter tJ'ree background characteristics directly 
Into th*> ncdel's equations. First/ we sha w U A$\isate the effects 
oV th* gender of the suojept by treating sex *£S an exogenous 
variable* Seconc/ ye shall attempt to -Isolate systematic 
differences cimcrg racial rcuss by considering client's race as 
part of ti>e model. Third/ the ninth grade cchc^t of which the 
client in a member kill be a component of the model so that we may 
detep»1r*« 1f there are systematic differences between groups of 
stut^nfc* in t he d1 ff erent years. We will not include parent's 
marital atatas in the model oecause-of the relatively large number 
of subjects for whom these data are missing and because of the 
dated quality of the information/ even when it is available. 



In summary/ we have imposed a causal ordering on the 
program ana background variables collected on secondary special 
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education students In ths 1 -79 ^nd 1979-80 ninth grace cohorts. 
Our ordering assumes th» student's gender* race and the ninth 
grade cohort of which he or she 1s a member directly Influences 
his or her nujnber of years 1n special ecucatlon programs. 
Further* the years Mn special education programs directly effects 
the level of 1 ntervent 1 on1 n a subject's program during high school 
which/ ,1n turn* effects the level of disruption, and program 
completion. Figure 4.1 displays the model schematically. Alt hough 
only the major causal paths are drawn 1n* we will estlmate^ll the. 
direct and Indirect effects in the model. 



\ 



Or* 



FIGURE 4.1 
Causal model for program completion 
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Description of variables 



Program completion. Our measure of program completion 
1s the continuation In less restrictive special education programs 
for a number of semesters corresponding to the year of entry Into 
high school. Program completion 1s a dummy variable with a value 
of M 1" for those who, are counted as completers and a M 0" for those 
who are not completers. None who have terminated their training 
for any reason among the completers. Therefore* neither those who 
have Left the program to marry or for employment are considered 
compile t e rs . Moreover/ we Hm1t completers to those who remain 1n 
less" restrictive programs* whether 1n Pont 1 ac or els ew here. 
Subjects who have transferred to residential settings* for 
example/ would not be counted among the completers. Finally* 
students who entered high school 1n 1979-80 are considered 
completers if they remalnec |n an educational ^ program at the end 
of their junior years; students who entered in 1978-79 can be 
either still be in school or have been graduated. (The means and 
stanaard deviations for all variables used In this analysis appear 
in Table 4.1; the zero oroer correlations are presented in Table 
4.2. Note that the number of subjects in these tables 1s reduced 
because only those for whom information on all variables 1s 
available are included.) 



Infractions of school rules. Only Indoents of major 
violations of school rules *i L L be counted 1n our Indicator of the 
student's ability to fu^tSon 1n the regular high school. Our 
Inoicator is simply the number of times an Individual was 
suspenoed from high schor'. We realize that the students may have 
oeen guilty of count less other violations of school policy which 
did not result in his or her suspension but |wh1cfo oemonstrated his 
or her difficulties 1n school. However/ records of minor 
Infractions Were not consistently maintained ana these data cannot 
be reliably recaptured. Therefore/ we will attenrpt to determine 
the effect of nrajor violation on program completion. 

Level of program Intervention. The average number of 

self ccntainea special ecucation classes which each student took 
curing his or her rn$h school career is cur measure cf the level 
of intervention by special eoucation prograti staff. A stud en t may 
have taken as nrany as five special education courses each semester 
*n a totally self contained program or as few as no self contained 
classes in any semester. The former case represents maximum 
Intervention; the Latter minimum staff 1 nvolvement 1 n a student's 
educational prograir. The numoer of special education courses the 
student took each semester were summed and the sum divided by the 

number of semesters the Individual remained in high school. 

\ 

■i 

Prior special education experience. The total number of 
years during whlch'a student recel ved special education services 
will be our measure of the student's prior exposure 1n programs 

. 4 
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for the handicapped. Total number of years was computed by 
subtracting the year 1n which the student was first certified as 
eligible for special education services from the year 1n which he 
or she left the prograrr or the current year/ whichever was later. 

Background variables. In order to estimate the effects 
of the background variables desrcibed above * a series of "dummy" 
variables were entered Into the model's equations. First/ the sex 
of a student was coded "1" for male and "2" for female so that 
positive values for the coefficients of that variable Indicate an 
effect for oeirg female anc negative values Indicate an effect for 
being male. Second/ race was cooed to indicate the effect of 
being olack by assigning a value of "1 " for black students and "0" 
for all others: positive values for race coefficients will 
in oi c at e an effect for being black and negative values a non black 
effect. Finally/ students in the 1978-79 ninth grade cohort were 
coded "1" and those in the 1979*80 ninth grade cohort were coded 
"0." A positive value for the coefficient for cohort will Indicate 
an effect for Heing In the later cohort and a negative value an 
effect for beinc, in the earlier cohort. 
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TABLE 4.1 



Means for variables 1n 
(Standard deviations In 


causal Model 
parentheses) 




Variable 


EMI 


EI 


> 

- LD 


Program comp let 1 on 
<X7) 


.48 
(.51 ) 


. 58 

(. 50) 


.71 

(.46) 


Number, suspens I on 
<X6) 


.6 2 
(.53) 


.72 
(.73) 


. 41 
(.71 ) 


Special education 
courses 
<X5) 


3.66 
(.70) 


2.52 
(1.14) 


2*74 
(1 .08) 


Years" in Drooranr 

1 ^ U 1 M III f 1 w jf • II 

<X4) 


7.14 
(3.28) 


6.61 

( 2 . 8 S ). 


6.36 
(2. SO 


Sex 

<X3> 


1 .48 
(.51) 


A -31 
(.47) 


1.29 
(.46) 


Race 

<X2) 


.69 
(.47) 


.53 
(.51) 


.60 
(.49) 


Cohort 

<X1 ) 


1.50 
(.51) 


1.72 
(.45) 


1 .61 

- (.49) 


Number 


42 


36 


92 
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TABLE 4.2 

Zero order correlations for variables 1n causal «odel 



A. EMI 





X6 


X5 


X4 


X3 


X2 


X1 


Prog ran complex 1 on (X7) 


-.18 


.06 


.40 


.05 


.02 


-.19 


Suspensl ons (X6> 




.30 


-.43 


.14 


.06 


.11 


Special courses (X5) 






-.10 


-.18 


.13 


.56 


Years In program (X4) 








-.23 


-.24 

• 


-.12 


Sex (X3) 










.33 


.10 


Race (X2) 












.05 


B. EI 
















X6 


X5 


X4 


X3 


X2 


X1 


Program completion (X7) 


-.38 


-.23 


.20 


.07 


.33 


.23 


Number suspension (X6X? 




.18 


-.34 


.08 


-.05 


.10 


Special courses (X5) 






."'20" 


-.18 


. .11 


-.05 


Years In program (X4> 








-.25 


.3,8 


-.13 


Sex CX3) 










-.10 


.14 


Race <X2) 






V 






.03 
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C. LD 





X6 


X5 


X4 


X3 


X2 


X1 


Prograa completion <X7) 


-.50 


.01 


.37 


.05 


.20 


-12 


Nuabtr suspensions <X6) 




.15 


-.25 


.03 


.20 


-. 26 


Special courses (X5> 






.03 


-.04 


.11 


-.13 


Years In program <X4) 








.05 


.03 


-.03 


Sex CX3) 


» 








-.15 


.08 


Race (X2) 












-.02 



« 



\ 



( 



\ V 



> 

t 



4 
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A aodel of special education services 

In this section we shall describe thle' results of fitting 
the model 1n Figure 4.1 to the data collected^ from the two ninth 
grade cohorts who participated 1n Pont1ac f s secondary special 
education program. We shall present the results 1r the order 
specified by th^e model/ that 1s, we shall irove progressively 
through the /model beginning with the background (exogenous) 
variables and ending with program completion/ the final dependent 
(endogenous) variable. The data which support this discussion are 
preserlteo 1n the panels of Table 4.3. Using a technique described 
by ALw1n anc Hatser (1 975)/ we decompose total effects Into their 
direct and Incirect components. Direct effects are the path 
coefficients derived in the standard way (Kenny 1979; Asher 1976). 
Finally/ note that the reslaual paths are provided: they Indicate 
the contribution of all unmeasured variables to the level of the 
successive dependent variables. \ 

Total y.ears In special education programs. The first 
variable we shall discuss is total years 1n special education 
programs which/ 1n our model/ is directly caused by the three 
exogenous variables .In the system. Because of Its location In the 
mocel/ note that there are ffO' indirect effects on^the total nurrcer 
of years. Also/ the magnitude cf the resicual paths for the model 
equations indicate that the exogenous variables explain only a 
snail proportion of the variance 1n the totsl number cf years 1n 
special education programs for learning disabled students (.997) 
and for .the educable mentally inrpaired (.952); the ^exogenous 
variables are slightly more important 1n explaining the length off 
time for -which the enbticnally impaired have receive?! special 

education services (.893 ). (See Table 4. 3. A.) . r . 

/ 

to » f 

* " * : . ' 

Among t'he educable mentally Impaired (-.1640 and the 
.emotionally Impaired (-.197)/ males spend more years -in special 
education 'progra-nis t h.an A ema les; females h'ave a slight advantage 
among the -learning di sac lec students (.063). The direct effects of 
race 1n„ the . mocel oiffer* among students with- different 
handicaoptng conditions: non black educable mentally Impaired 
studervts* (-.1 31 ) receive sped a I ecu cation^ services' for more years 
wnere^s black emotionally Impaired students (.365) spend more 
years* 1n special education p-rograms; there is no race effect on 
tenure in special education for the learning dlsaoled (.043). 
Among all students/ there As a slight tendency 1n favor of 
subjects 1n th« 1973-79 cohort to spend more years 1n special 
eaucatlon programs/ as 1s expected; 

■ • • ' . • ' <k 

The results of fitting the first stage of our proposed 
causal model for the delivery of special education services 
Indicate that the background characteristics of high ^ school 
students do not secern to determine how long subjects' receive 
special education services* Other factors w^hlch ere not 
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associated with these characteristics o Individuals operate to 
cause the students to be certified as special education students. 
We assume that theseother characteristics are those aspects of 



of their handicaps. These 
a student's sex or race or 
school. However/ we note 
operates differently for 
conditions. For example/ 



client behavior which are symptomatic 
aspects of behavior are not caused by 
the year 1n which he or she began high 
that the causal force which 1s present 
students with different handicapping 
being black seen to cause a longer tenure 1n special education 
programs among the emotionally Imp aired but a shorter tenure among 
the educable mentally Impaired. We will be alert to these 
differences 1n the suosequent stages of the model's nve lopirent 
because they Indcate the possibility that simple expi nations of 
a variable's effect may be misleading. 



Number of special education courses. TM *><~cond stage 
of the p'roposed causal model attempts to predict the average* 
number of self contained special education courses/ using student 
background characteristics and the number of years w***ch he or she 
has spent 1n special ecucatlon programs. We note t it there 1s 
considerably less cont r i but 1 on by unmeasured v*" fables to our 
measure of the Level of intervention among the euucable mentally 
Impaired (.771) than among the emotionally Impaired (.970) and the 
Learning disabled (.936). Also/ at this stage we begin to be able 
to detect Indirect effects for variables 1n the model. 
Specifically/ we are able to estimate the Inairect effects of the 
background characteristics through the numoer of ye<ars 1n special 
eaucatiori programs. (See Table 4.3.9.) 



Among students 1n all three categories of handicap/ 
rttiLes receive higher Levels of program Intervention. The direct 
effect of being male 1s strongest for the educable mentally 
impaired (-.315)/ moderate for the emotionally Impaired (-.137) 
ana weakest for the learning disabled (-.013). Being black seems 
to increase the number of self contained special education courses 
for the! educable mentally Impaired (.190) ano the learning 
dlsableci (.1C3) but to have little direct effect for the 
emotionally impaired (.047). Being members of the 1979-80 nfnth 
grade cohort has a very strong direct effect on the level of 
intervention for the educable mentally impaired (.572)/ 
having started high school a year sccner Influences the 
of self contained classes fcr the learning disabled 
Cohort membership makes no difference for the 
emotionally Irrpaired (-.018). Finally/ the direct effect of 
number of years in soeclal education 1s negative for the educable 
mentally impaired (-.064)/ positive for the emotionally Impaired 
and negligible fcr the learning disabled (.020). fore 
in special education reduce the level cf program 
Intervention fcr the ecucable mentally Impaired but Increase the 
number * .of special education courses taken by the emotionally 
impaired 'in high school. 



program 
whereas 

•^uTber 
^.127), 



(.145) 
years 



/ 
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Although w«> fray aeMve estimates of Indirect effects /for 
the backgrounc harc*ctt?r;1 at f cs which are mediated through the 
number of years which a student has received special eoucatlon 
services/ we f1na them to be only very slight 1n our model. 
However/ the pattern of direct effects reveals that the causal 
relationships among the variables differ* among the different 
categoH es f of handicap. TheNgender and rac<p of a student exerts 
more Influence >sui(png the eiiicable mentally Impaired than aftong 
students with other handicaps; ^cohort membership also has a very 
strong effect fcr the educable irentally ImpaJrea which 1s opposite 
the effects for trie emotionally Impaired and learning disabled 
stuaents. QfpJ-y for the m ,t i o'ra I ly Impaired does length of tenure 
seem w to cause hlgherjlevets of direct staff Involverrent In a 
student's educational prosram. We see again evidence that the 
*pec>ial education programs operate differently for students with 
different handicaps. These differences become mere marked as we 
'proceed through the mooel. 

— V 

Suspensions. Our moael postulates that suspensions from 
high school result directly from the level of Intervention by 
program staff Into a student's educational program as well as from 
the influence of all other antecedent v^flatles. Table 4-3.C 
1na1cates that the explanatory power of ouir nradel Is generally 
higher for Infractions of school rules: the /direct cotur 1but1 on of 
all unmeasured vari ables for the educable /mentally Impaired 1s 
.324/ for the emotionally impaired .B98 /and for the learning 
disabled .901. Moreover/ we encounter mo/re Indirect effects at 
tMs sfage because the Influence of prior variables may be 
'mitigated throurh years in special education or numbeT of special 
•education courses. <We do not separate out these Indirect effects 
1rt table 4.3 but we will refer to the (reflating variable 1n cur 
discussion below.) 



The cirect effect of sex on suspensions 1s strongest for 
the educaole mentally impaired (.190). There 1s a moderate effect 
of being female for the learning d1 sablea (.098) but the genoer of 
a student has little to do with increasing the probability of 
being suspenced for the emotionally impaireo (.029). Race 
airectly effects suspension from hich school differently for 
students witn cifferent handicaps. Arncng the educable mentally 
impaired/ not feeing fcLacx leads to higher risks of suspension from* 
high school (-.140); for' thr learning disablec ,(.203) and the 
eimo i iona I ly i rr pai re a ( .0 . *) be i ng black ler ,' s directly 'to 
suspensions. Members of the 1-978-79 ninth . grajlt cohort who are 
Learning disabled (-.253), and educable mentally impaired t-.178) 
are suspenoed more often. The cirect effect of longer tenure 1n 
special education programs 1s uniformly to rec'uee Incidence of 
violation of school rules. But this effect is stronger for the 
emotionally impaired (-.409) and the educable mentally imoaired 
(-.394) than for the learning disabled (-. 269). E-nrfcllment in 
more self containeo special education coursles directly produces 1 
more suspensions/ espec 1 a I ly, f of the educable ment a.l ly 1ir,o,a1 red 
(.412) and the emotionally Impaired (.266). , V - 
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The Indirect effects on number of suspension are in 
general very small with only two exceptions. Firsts for the 
educable mentally 1mpa1reo the Indirect effect for race 1s as 
large as the direct effect but opposite 1n sign (.155 vs. -.140). 
Therefore/ while being white for students with this handl cap seems 
directly to cause suspensions* other variables In the system are 
suppressing the effect of being black. When we examine the 
components of the Indirect effect which are mediated by the 
Intervening variables in the model/ we flna that the largest 
proportion of the Indirect effect 1s mediated by the level of 
Intervention by the program staff (.202). Those black students 1n 
whose educational program spec i a I educator s are more directly 
involvec are suspended more often. This may indicate that staff 
become mere cirectly Involvec 1n the eaucatlonal programs of 
olacks who are experiencing difficulties 1n^ functioning 1n th r e 
regular high school program. When the level of Intervention is 
taken Into account/ the apparently greater risks for whites of 
suspension is reversed. The opposite pattern of race effects 1s 
observed among the emotionally impaired where number of years 1n 
special education seems to suppress the effect of being white. 
The direct effect of race for the emotionally impaired (.074) 1s 
opposite in si an" from- the indirect effect through length of tenure 
1n special education programs (-.135). 



Seconc/ there 1s a strong and opposite indirect effect 
for cohort (.275) among the educable mentally impaired through 
level of intervention (.236). The magnitude and sign of the direct 
path from cenert tc nen-oer of suspensions in the moael seems to 
indicate that those subjects in the 1975-79 ninth grace cohort are 
suspended mere ctten than those 1n the 1 97 9-8 C group. However/ 
when level of intervention 1s considered/ membership 1n the 
1979-30 cohort leads to more violations of school rules. The 
higher level of staff Intervention 1n the educational, programs of 
disruptive stucents in the secondary special ecucatlon program 1n 
the 1979-80 sencol year suppresses the effect of membership 1n the 
later cohort. 



The results of the third stage of cur proposed causal 
moael pr oviae acditional evidence fcr the differential operation 
of the stconcary special education program. The patterns of 
direct anc indirect effects among stucents *ith different 
handicaps show that student backgrounc characteristics influence 
level of functioning ir the regular high school in different ways. 
Race and year of entry into the high school program are not 
uniform 1n their effects among the categories of handicap. Level 
of Intervention Dy staff arid time 1n special education programs 
seem to operate to reverse the direct effects of these variables 
among certain handicapped students. Further Investigation of 
alternative models may reveal that different causal models are 
appropriate for different categories of handicap. For example/ a 
model which postulates that the number of self contained courses 
changes 1n response to demonstrated difficulties 1n functioning 
may be more appropriate for the emotionally Impaired. However/ the 
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results of testing our current model Indicate that the secondary 
special educaticmn program operates differently for students with 
different handicaps. 

Program completion. The final stage of our proposed 
causal model Involves the explanation of program completion. The 
maghitude of the residual path coefficients Indicate that the 
mooel explains a respectable proportion of the variance among the 
three hanoicapping categories: the educable mentally Impaired 
(.841)/ the emotionally impaired (.7?5)/ and the learning disabled 
(.771). At this sta^e/' *e again observe instances o* the 
suppression of the airect effects of prior variatles by 
Intervenini variaolesi 

The strongest airect effect c n program completion for 
sex is ooserve: among the educaole mentally impaired (.266); being 
female has less effect for the learning disabled (.100 and the 
emotionally impaired (.C68). Eeins black has a strcni direct 
effect omn corv I *t i on for the erroticnally impaireo (.31Zi) ana the 
learning cisaclec (.3C5) but not for the emotionally mentally 
impaired (.COO. The ci rect effect o* cohort on coirpletion 1s 
opposite in sign among the emotionally mentally impaired (-.379) 
ana the emotionally impaired (. 233): for the forrrer/ members of 
the earlier cohort are more likely to finish their schooling; for 
the latter/ members of tne later cohort are irore likely to be 
completers. Lergth of exposure to special education services has 
3 strong positive cirect ef**ct for thp eoucable- mentally impaired 
(.432) Ind ;he learnin: cisaclec (.222) out only a slight effect 
for the emotionally impaired (.069). Level of staff intervention 
has hardly any effect for learning aisabled (.056) and opposite 
effects amonc the educacle mentally impaireo (.400) and the 
emotionally impaired (-.246). Finally^ all disruptive students 
have lower chances of finishing school out the nragnitude of the 
effects oiffers by category of handicap: the effect for learning 
disablec is strongest (-.516)/ for the emotionally Imoaireo 
moderate (-.323) and *eak a^ong the ecucar.ble mentally impaired 
(-.130). 

In 'jereralr t-v- indirect effect of the prior variables 
are snail and in tne sate cirection as the oirect effects* There 
are/ no^ver/ two exceptions. First/ the incirect effect of sex 
for tn* elucaole mentally impaireo (-.ZC5) is opposite the direct 
effect <.2o6). whereas the direct effect of Deing female is a 
greater chance of regaining in the special education program/ 
there is almost an equal ly strcrg indirect effect for ceing male. 
This indi rect effect operates t hroueh the .number cf special^ 
eaucatlon classes the student takes (-.109) and the total years 
which the student has received special education services (-.071). 
taucable mentally impaired females have an advantage in completing 
their schooling because they receive services for more years and 
becaust they are enrolled in more special education classes. 
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Seconc/ the Indirect effect of cohort membership for the 
educatole mentally 1mpa1rec (.182) 1s opposite 1n sign to the 
direct effect (-.379). Most of the Indirect effect is mediated 
through the nurrber of special education classes (.198). 
Therefore/ members of the earlier cohort are more likely to 
complete their educational programs because there 1s more direct 
staff Involvement 1n their educational programs. 



Finally/ we note that the Indirect effect of cohort 
membership among the Learning disabled (-117) is creater than the 
alrect effect (.031)/ although in the same cirection. This 
inoirect effect operates mainly through the nuiroer of suspensions 
(.131). The learning disabled students suspencecl in the 1979-30 
cohort are more likely to remain 1n school. A similar patterr 1s 
revealed 1n tne inalrect effect of tcial years 1n special 
education^ mcst of whicn 1s meciateo thlrough number of 
suspensions. fcr the learning cisabled in 1979-60/ 'suspensions 
seem to an effective device for promoting better school 

functioning so that m.ore students regain in school. 



There is not a consistent pattern of effects on program 
completion across the three categories of hanaicap. For the 
educable mentally impaired/ being female/ a member of the 1978-79 
cohort with more years 1n special eaucation anc taking more self 
contained special eoiication classes in high school directly 
increases the chance of completing school. For the emotionally 
Impaireo/ blacks in 1 979r&0 with fewer self contained classes and 
fewer suspensions are more likely to be ccmoleters. Fcr learning 
oisaoled students/ blacks in the special education program for 
more years who co not violate school rules are more likely to 
finish. Our investi gat i on of the indirect effects shows that 
program variaoles Influence outcomes differently for different 
categories of handicap. An adeauate tnderstancing of the erfects 
of the secondary special ecucatlon program must take handlcapclng 
condition intc account because of the differences we observed 
f i 1 1 i ng th i s moc el . 
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TABLE 4.3 

Direct and Indirect effects 1n causal »cdel 



EMI EI LD 







Dir- 


Indir- 




D1 r- 


Indir- 


Dir- 


Indli 


Dependent 


Independent 


ect 


ect 




ect 


ect 


ect 


tct 


A. Years In 


Sex 


-.164 


www 




.1 97 


www 


.063 


... 


sped at 


Race 


-.131 


www 




.365 


www 


. 043 


W W 


edu- 


Cohort 


-.092 






.113 




-.037 




cai ion 


Da c ^ H 11 a 1 






( 


. 593 ) 




(.997) 




B. Number 


Sex 


-.315 


.010 




.137 


-.029 


-.01 3 


. C01 


sped a L 


Race 


.190 


.01 2 




.047 


.C53 


.103 


.010 


courses 


Cohort 


.572 


.006 




.01£ 


-.C17 


-.127 - 


.CC1 




Years 


-. C64 


— — — 




.145 


www 


.020 






Re si dua L 


(.771 ) 




( 


.570) 




(.956) 




C. Sus- 


Sex 


.190 


-.061 




.029 


.C37 


.098 - 


.CI 3 


pens 1 ons 


Race 


-.140 


.155 




.024 


-.123 


.203 - 


. CC1 


Cohort 


-.178 


.275 




.054- 


.C37 


-.253 - 


.004 




Years 


-.394 


-.026 




.409 


.039 


-.269 


.002 




Courses 


.41 2 






.266 




.106 






Resl dua L 


(.842) 




( 


.393) 




(.901) 




D. Program 


Sex 


.266 


-.205 




.063 


.C06 


.010 - 


.028 


com- 


Race 


.C04 


.006 




.313 


.C16 


.305 


.089 


p Let 1 on 


Cohort 


-.379 


.182 




.238 


-.023 


.001 


.117 


Years 


.402 


.029 




.069 


.084 


.222 


.139 




Courses 


.400 


-.054 




.256 


-.C86 


.056 - 


.055 




Susps 


-.130 






.323 




-.516 






Residual 


(.841 ) 




( 


.795) 




(.771) 





NOTE: Residual path = (1 - R**2)**.5 
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Cone lus1 on 



In this chapter we have constructed a causal model of 
the process which Leads to program completion by secondary special 
education students- This model postulates a particular ordering 
among background and program variables. Our pcstulatec order 1s 
only one of several possible arrangements of the 'variables. 
Further Investigation of the other moaels is Indicated. We 
suspect that different mooels may be appropriate for different 
categories of handicap. Specifically/ the oatterns o* differences 
between airect amnc InGirect effects seem to i nc i c a t e that the 
mocel describing the process for eaucable mentally Impaired may 
aif*er froir the model for learning disabled. A model describing 
pr og r arc - comp let i on seerrs tc require a different causal ordering 
because increasing the level of staff Intervention seems rrore 
clearly to ce a response to disruptive behavior for emotionally 
Impaired students. No attempt was made tc fit alternative models 
but further work is anticipated. 



we have attempted to demonstrate the utility of causal 
modeling as a technique for the evaluation of the effects of 
secondary special education. By discovering arrangements of 
program variables which are appropriate for each handicapping 
condition/ evalOfators can provice decision makers with information 
aDOut the operation of programs for different groups cf clients* 
Differences in patterns of effects can be examined and program 
modifications mace to recuce such olfferences where necessary. 
Finally/ causal modeling offers a more complete technique for 
summarizing proyrarr data collected by local school districts. 
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